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Watch the Orders Come In! 


pondering over the future trend of business. 

What puzzles them is the fact that business 
during July leveled off from the exceeding high rate 
it attained during the first and second quarters of the 
current year. 

They forget that in every year, business always 
slackens during the summer vacation period, particu- 
larly the months of July and August. 

There was the seasonal slump during July, but the 
August figures, now being compiled, show that busi- 
ness was better than in July and that all indications 
now point to the richest fall business we have ever had. 

This prediction is based upon two primary facts: 

First: we have abundant crops. The farm income 
is conservatively estimated at $9,000,000,000 which is 
15 per cent greater than last year and as the season 
progresses, the final figures for farmer income will 
undoubtedly be a topper, if not the topper for all time. 

Second: the income for industrial workers is esti- 
mated to be 30 per cent greater than last year, due to 
the steady expansion of employment in productive 
activities and the constant and continuous increase in 
wages and salaries. The estimated income in round 
figures, for wage and salary workers, is $11,300,000,000 
as compared with $7,910,000,000 last year. 

Can you beat that? Yes indeed. 

Business upturn may not be of boom proportions— 
at least, we hope not—but that a boom could material- 
ize is well within reasonable probability. 

As we scan the curves of industrial and commercial 
progress during the past four years, we find that the 
real sustained upward trend began in May, 1935, and 


— HERE are a large number of puzzled people 


continued consistently upward until February, 1937, 
since when it has flattened out, but in the week ending 
August 28, it was still more than one point above the 
business volume of a year ago. 

What happened in May, 1935? 

The N. R. A. was invalidated by the Supreme Court 
and thereafter business men, convinced that political 
control of industrial operations was no longer pos- 
sible, began an era of expansion, which knew no check 
until February, 1937, when the President announced 
the proposition of packing the Supreme Court. That 
proposition proved to be a wet blanket. Business men 
drew in their horns and an immediate curtailment of 
expansion began. This continued until July 21, when 
the Senate defeated the Supreme Court measure de- 
cisively by an overwhelming vote of 70 to 20. 

In our charting of the next forward movement 
of the business era, we foresee that the emphatic 
disposition of the Supreme Court issue is having the 
same confidence begetting influence upon business as 
the invalidation of the N. R. A. had in May, 1935. 
In fact, the better business done in August was due 
entirely to the restoration of business confidence 
brought about by the Senate vote in the third week 
in July. 
™ However, the greatest vacation period, for the 
greatest number of people on record at full pay, ended 
September 6. Stocks have been depleted and liquidated 
for three months. The big wigs and the little wigs are 
all back home and on the job again. 

Watch the orders come in! 

Puzzlement cannot stand long in the face of quan- 
tity orders for rush shipment. 
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Acres of Diamonds 


N item in The London Times of March 19, 1869, 

recently come across, and the present expansion 
of the pulp and paper industry in the South brings to 
mind Dr. Russell H. Conwell’s famous lecture, “Acres 
of Diamonds,” and two of many of the stories he told 
in it. 

Many of you may have heard Dr. Conwell present 
his lecture. Others of you may never have heard the 
lecture, but have either read the book under that name 
or in some other way have learned of the lecturer and 
the lecture and know the place that they occupied in 
the life of America only a few years ago. There are 
probably others who may never have been privileged 
to read or hear of this man and his work. 

It should be stated, for the latter group, that Dr. 
Conwell was the founder of Temple University in 
Philadelphia; that he presented “Acres of Diamonds” 
more than two hundred times a year over a period of 
years ; and that he used the proceeds from this lectur- 
ing to help finance hundreds of young men through 
college. 

One of the two stories in this lecture that are recalled 
deals with Ali Hafed, an ancient Persian, who was a 
well-to-do farmer that became discontented upon 
learning of the value of diamonds from a Buddhist 
priest, sold his farm, left his family in charge of a 
neighbor and went away in search of diamonds. Ali 
Hafed never returned, but his successor found dia- 
monds on the very property purchased from him. 

The second story is of a Pennsylvania farmer, who 
desired to go to Canada and work for a cousin collect- 
ing coal oil. After making himself thoroughly famil- 
iar with the oil business, the cousin told him to come 
on. He sold his farm for $833 and scarcely had left 
when the man who had made the purchase observed 
a scum in a brook back of the barn that was being 
diverted to the other side by a plank that had been 
set edgewise in it by the farmer who had sold to him 
in order that the cattle might drink. Here was oil 
that the man who exhaustively had studied the sub- 
ject and had gone to Canada to go into the oil business 
had been damming back for twenty-three years with- 
out seeing and which was worth to the state many 
millions of dollars. 

The news item in the March 19, 1869, issue of The 
London Times, to quote, read as follows: “Wooden 
Paper—An agent of an American paper-mill has been 
in New Brunswick purchasing wood, to be shipped to 
Philadelphia. The St. John’s Telegraph says the 
agent has already contracted for 3,000 cords of white 
birch and spruce wood, which is being got out on the 


Bay of Fundy shore, more particularly in Westmore- 
land. . . . The New Brunswick wood will go inte the 
states free of duty, being for manufacturing purposes.” 

Since the appearance of that item in the London 
newspaper, ample timber was found in the United 
States to permit the development of our present-day 
wood pulp and paper industry, part of it being within 
the State of Pennsylvania, the state to which wood was 
being shipped in 1869 from New Brunswick. 

Increased technological knowledge has permitted 
the present expansion program in the South to take 
place. Millions upon millions of dollars are being 
spent there in the construction of new mills—sulphate 
mills for the most part, but one sulphite mill definitely 
scheduled for construction and the possible develop- 
ment of an important newsprint industry in the imme- 
diate forefront. 

All of this development hinges upon the pulping of 
Southern pines, species which only a few years ago 
were looked upon with disfavor by pulp and paper 
mill men, but which have been proven to yield a very 
excellent fiber for a variety of papermaking uses. 

The forest lands of the South, therefore, may very 
fittingly be said to be “Acres of Diamonds.” 


Helping the Paper Business 


RECENT visit to a high grade mill revealed 

the use of paper cartons in place of the long 
familiar wooden cases for the shipment of paper in 
sheet form. Upon inquiry, it was learned that such 
cartons were substituted for the wooden boxes be- 
cause of the demands of the customer. 

The customer benefits from the use of such cartons 
in that they involve less handling and less repackag- 
ing, and, at the same time, they keep packages of 
paper in better condition, thus saving the customer 
both time and money. Benefits to the paper manu- 
facturer include: a satisfied customer, an attractive 
container for his product, and a container that is filled 
readily, sealed easily, and transported easily. 

At the same time, the use of the paper carton 
eliminates the noise and dirt involved in the sawing 
of lumber and the noise in assembly as well as in the 
closing of the box. In addition, it means the use of 
more paper, and that, of course, is good for the in- 
dustry. 

It cannot help but be wondered if a wider use of 
the paper carton in paper shipping should not be en- 
joyed and if every pulp and paper mill should not at- 
tempt to use the products of the industry wherever 
possible and in this way extend the market of non- 
competitive products within the individual mill. 
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WIDOWED 4y WASTE 


Draped in black—but written in red, because Wasted 
time ... Wasted manpower... Wasted efficiency... 
killed this ledger’s natural mate, Corporate Profits. 

The slightest letup in any department of an operating 
plant can cause a serious breach in production returns 
—a breach that is immediately reflected on the red side 
of the ledger. Don’t let operating inefficiency steal your 
just returns. Be modern. Follow the trend to YALE... 
then watch the black ink flow. 

For years, YALE trucks have held a universally recog- 
nized top position in the world of industry. Wherever 
there is lifting... hauling... stacking ... or storing to 
be done, YALE trucks are more economical . . . more ex- 
pedient ... more efficient. The best buy in the materials 
handling field! 

Call in our representative. He'll show you how to 
write your figures in black—THE YALE WAY! 





THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


o VA F - PHILADELPHIA DIVISION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
IN CANADA ST. CATHARINES, ONT 


CURRENT .THOUGHT. 


“Heartless Corporations?” 


ELL— it certainly wouldn't seem so. Big cor- 

porations do some remarkable things now- 

adays: so remarkable, indeed, that the old 
bromide about corporations being “soulless” and 
“grasping” and “heartless” would appear to be due 
for an early and permanent burial. 


A few days ago, at about one o'clock, a great news- 
paper corporation—the Chicago Evening American 
—received an International News Flash—an obscure 
little item from Denver, Colorado. It came through 
to the American, as to all other major-city news- 
papers, in the regular routine of news gathering and 
news dissemination. The item was to the effect that 
in Denver there were two girls in dire need of the 
recently perfected “iron lung” but that since the city 
had only one such “lung” and it was in constant use, 
the prospect for the continued ‘life of the other little 
girl (a 24 year old baby) was very sombre. That’s 
all there was to the news flash. Just a statement of 
fact concerning the inability of hospital and medical 
authorities in Denver to provide a much needed iron 
lung for this little child afflicted with infantile paraly- 
sis. No plea was being made. No suggestion thrown 
out that someone might help. Just a statement of 


fact. A news flash. 


No member of the Evening American staff had ever 
heard of this little two-and-one-half-year old baby. 
But very manifestly here was instance where some- 
thing had to be done—instantly. There was little 
2'% year old Shirley Krause lying out there in a Den- 
ver hospital scarcely able to breath. She must have 
help as quickly as possible. 


By one-thirty the “chief” of the American had dele- 
gated someone on the staff to “find an iron lung in- 
stantly”. After diligent and frantic search one such 
lung was located. But it was one in which consider- 
able dependence was placed since it had only recently 
released its captive and could be loaned only on con- 
dition that another lung be loaned to them for stand- 
by emergency. More frantic search. Finally a wooden 
lung was located in the hands of the Chicago Rapid 
Transit Corporation. Could the American borrow it 
and use it as a “standby emergency lung” while the 
better instrument was shipped to Denver? Yes—the 
Chicago Rapid Transit Corporation also had a heart. 


WILLIAM SIBLEY 


Forthwith the wooden one was transferred to the 
hospital and the more refined lung picked up on loan. 
At about three o'clock in the afternoon the American 
called the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 
Would the railroad transport the lung to Denver? 
CERTAINLY, On the streamline Zephyr—so it 
would get there at the earliest possible moment? 
CERTAINLY. So in just a few hours (three and 
one-half, to be exact) the iron lung was on the Zephyr 
—speeding west to Denver and to Shirley Krause. 
As this is written the little girl is in this lung and 
gratifyingly her physicians state her condition as 
being “much improved” with a good chance for re- 
covery. 


Not a dollar nor a single dime was charged by any- 
one for all this hurrying, scurrying and work. The 
Burlington Railroad transported the lung gratis—the 
lung riding on the train without even so much as a 
bill of lading. The railway expressman had to write 
the name of the child and her address on the side of 
the lung itself. 


Such instances (and there are thousands of equally 
fine things done by corporations which we never hear 
of) give one renewed faith in humanity. We have 
traveled far along the road of Humanity since the days 
of the old time New York, New Haven and Hartford 
“Damn the Public’ attitude. 
companies and individuals are more and more realiz- 


Corporations, firms, 


ing that by true service do they profit. 


In connection with the Burlington’s transportation 
of the iron lung to Denver on the streamline, stain- 
less steel Zephyr, there is an interesting coincidence. 
Three years ago, to the month, the release of the movie 
“The Silver Streak” was made. This movie had as 
its central character the streamline Burlington Zephyr 
—then the first of its kind in the country. And the 
story of that movie had as its peak climax the trans- 


portation of an iron lung by the “Silver Streak” 


(Zephyr) to a man who, supposedly, was stricken 
with “paralysis” at Boulder Dam. Of course that was 
only a movie. Merely a story. But three years later 
—the Zephyr did actually transport an iron lung west- 
ward (not to Boulder Dam, perhaps, but to Denver) 
—and for a victim of paralysis (not a man, perhaps, 
but a little 2’ year old girl baby). 
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Pulpwood and Forest Fires 


J. G. OSBORNE, Associate Silviculturist, 
Southern Forest Experiment Station 


the South is no longer a far-fetched dream. 

Instead it has become a reality, and adequate 
plans for the supply of its raw materials must be 
made to assure its uninterrupted operation. It was 
not merely the present supply of pulping material and 
low production costs that brought the industry south. 
There was also the promise of an ample and continu- 
ous supply of wood from the easily regenerated and 
rapidly growing species of southern pine. But satis- 
factory regeneration and rapid growth depend largely 
upon complete control of forest fires. The permanence 
and well-being of the industry in the South are con- 
tingent, therefore, upon a satisfactory solution of the 
forest-fire problem ; and the industry must understand 
and evaluate the effect of recurring forest fires on 
its economic stability. 

Pulp mills require a large and steady supply of 
raw material, and many acres are needed to supply 
their daily demands. Southern Forest Survey figures 
show that about 40 acres must be cut daily to supply 
a mill with a capacity of 260 tons, under average 
stand conditions and methods of cutting. Unlike 
small, portable sawmills, it is impracticable for pulp 
mills to be moved to new sources of supply if local 
sources are depleted. Heavy investments in buildings 
and the size and weight of the machinery are such 
as to preclude moving a mill once it has been estab- 
lished. Also the choice of locations is limited, since 


Fy tie sou of the pulp and paper industry in 
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good shipping facilities and adequate supplies of good 
water are prerequisites of a good pulp-mill location. 
So important are these features, and so relatively 
limited is the number of good locations, that already 
in several places a number of large pulp mills are 
located close together. These mills, therefore, must 
rely upon continuous, high production on relatively 
small areas or else draw upon distant forests and 
pay high transportation charges. Even this alterna- 
tive may be lost as the number of pulp mills increases. 
It consequently behooves the mills to study carefully 
their present and future sources of supply and to 
introduce such forest-management and forest-fire 
control measures as are necessary to insure continuous 
adequate raw materials. 

The confidence of the pulp and paper industry in 
the reproductive capacity and growth of the southern 
pines is not misplaced. With the possible exception 
of longleaf pine, they can be depended upon to 
adequately reseed naturally within 2 to 4 years after 
cutting, provided, of course, that an adequate number 
of seed trees is left when the cut is made (Figure 1). 
Slash and loblolly pine seedlings are especially suscep- 
tible to fire killing for the first 3 to 5 years of their 
life, and even a light burn during this period will kill 
most if not all of the young trees. With complete fire 
exclusion, however, the trees will rapidly develop 
resistance to fire, and with simple management prac- 
tices the growth on sites average or better can be 
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maintained at 1 to 1% cords per acre per year; while 
without active fire protection, natural regeneration 
is slow and sporadic, resulting in understocked stands 
with low volume-per-acre increments. With fire con- 
trol and management, 25 to 40 cords per acre can be 
produced in 30 years, as contrasted with the usual 5- to 
15-cord yield from unprotected, unmanaged stands of 
the same age. Therefore it is obviously to the financial 
advantage of pulp and paper companies not only to 
maintain complete fire control on their own lands but 
also to encourage it on other lands from which they 
expect to obtain pulpwood. To do this most efficiently 
they should thoroughly understand the forest-fire 
situation of the South, particularly as it is contrasted 
with that in other regions. 

Over the South as a whole, statistics show that an 
average of more than 95 per cent of all forest fires 
are man-caused. Behind this simple but extremely 
significant statement one finds a complexity of condi- 
tions and opinions not approached in any other region. 
Opinions range from those of ardent advocates of 
annual burning to those of just-as-ardent advocates 
of complete fire exclusion; and widespread fires have 
occurred frequently throughout recorded history even 
to the present time, when one-third of the forest land 
in the South burns over annually. 

The reasons for the diversity of thought concerning 
forest fires in the South are not hard to understand 
when one considers the character of these fires. In 
contrast with the forest fuels of other regions, the 
principal fuels of the southern pinelands consist of 
light ground-cover of grassy and other herbaceous 
vegetation. The fires are usually flashy, ground fires 
which spread rapidly, leave little burning material 
in their wake, and do not produce the prolonged 
high temperatures common to fires in other regions 
(Figure 2). Under normal conditions these fires are 
easy to control and appear to do little damage since 
the southern pines are relatively resistant to fire 
killing after reaching sapling size. The striking con- 
trast provided by a fire-killed stand adjacent to a 
stand of healthy timber is absent in the South, except 
for isolated examples where fires, under extremely 
dry weather conditions, have burned in areas long 
protected. Because the fires apparently cause little 
damage, local residents have not hesitated to use 
them whenever burning appeared to be a benefit. 

Although many fires are caused accidentally by 
smokers, campers; railroads, and lumbering opera- 
tions, the majority are set intentionally. Some are 
set maliciously because of ill feeling between the 
incendiary and the owner or protection agency, but 
more are set because of a feeling of real benefits to 
be obtained from the fire. Reasons for burning which 
often seem well founded are to improve cattle ranges; 
to reduce fire hazard in turpentining operations; to 
improve nesting and food conditions for game birds, 
particularly quail; to reduce the fuel hazard where 
fire exclusion is the general policy, and thus render 
accidental fires less damaging and more easily con- 
trolled; and to make the woods generally more acces- 
sible. Less well-founded reasons for burning are to 
kill snakes, ticks, chigoes, or other obnoxious inhabi- 
tants of the woods. 

One should analyze also the effects of the pulpwood 
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operations on .the fire problem; these will depend 
considerably on the forest type in which the cutting 
is made. As illustrated in Figure 3, the fire hazard 
in a shortleaf-loblolly pine-hardwood stand is low 
because of the almost complete lack of herbaceous 
ground cover and because the dense stand with its low 
canopy checks the wind. Opening up the stand by 
cutting, however, allows the re-establishment of 
grassy and other herbaceous fuels and permits greater 
wind velocities to develop, which greatly increases 
the severity of fires. Even more important, cutting 
provides additional fuel in the form of tops and 
branches, and fires in this logging slash are by far 
the most severe in this forest type. Sawlog opera- 
tions where utilization is limited to top diameters 
of 8 inches or over leave an extreme hazard in highly 
inflammable, well-aerated tops held off the ground 
by unbroken limbs. Fires in this type of logging 
slash are very difficult to control. The tops ignite 
explosively, sending the flames high into the air, and 
frequently all of the trees reserved for later cutting 
are killed. Pulpwood cuttings following sawlog opera- 
tions greatly reduce this fire hazard through their 
closer utilization of the tops. Even with this reduc- 
tion, however, the hazard is so high during the 3 to 4 
years necessary for the logging slash to be reduced 
by decay that intensive fire protection is needed. 
Measures that may be taken to reduce this hazard 
inelude lopping the limbs so that the tops lie flat on 
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Figures 1 to 8, reading from left to right, top to bottom, 
are as follows: Fig. 1—Slash pine reproduction in southeast 
Georgia. The 8-year-old stand of slash pine on the right has 
developed under complete protection; while the area to the 
left of the fireline has burned annually. Fig. 2—-Fire burning 
against the wind in an area protected from fire for 5 years 
in northeast Florida. The flames are not high, and the fire 
appears to do little damage but it injures or kills much of 
the pine reproduction. Fig. 3—Fuel conditions following 15 
years of protection in the shortleaf-loblolly pine-hardwood 
type in eastern South Carolina. The pines and a hardwood 
understory of blackjack oak, southern red oak, and red gum 
have smothered out most of the ground vegetation. The fire 
hazard in this type is low because the fuel is sparse and be- 
cause the dense foliage checks the wind. Fig. 4—Dense gall- 
berry-saw palmetto-wiregrass ground cover under slash pine 
in northeast Florida. Burning conditions and damage are 
obviously very different from those in the shortleaf-loblolly- 
hardwood stand shown in Fig. 3. Pulpwood slash does not add 
greatly to this fuel hazard, whereas in the shortleaf-loblolly- 
hardwood stand the reverse is true. Fig. 5—Cutover longleaf 
pine land, burned annually to improve cattle-grazing condi- 
tions in south Mississippi. Note the absence of pine repro- 
duction. Compare with Fig. 6, taken on a protracted area 
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the ground and felling the trees so that tops are not 
left near standing trees. Where adequate fire protec- 
tion is available, these measures should suffice. Where 
fire protection is inadequate and the tops are not 
lopped, it may be advisable to reduce this hazard by 
burning these tops in a ground fire during wet 
weather the following winter, but sufficient investiga- 
tion of the practicability and effects of this procedure 
bas not been made to warrant recommending it. 

Pulpwood cuttings, followed by fire, in the shortleaf- 
loblolly pine-hardwood type may result in an undesir- 
able conversion to a pure hardwood type, since most 
of the southern pulp and paper companies use little 
or no hardwood. This is a very serious danger where 
the cuttings are extensive and heavy and the fire 
protection is poor or lacking. 

These factors are of much less moment in the 
longleaf-slash pine type than in the shortleaf-loblolly- 
hardwood type. As illustrated in Figure 4 the stands 
in the longleaf-slash type do not commonly prevent 
high wind velocities because of the high pruning of 
the pines and the lack of continuous foliage from the 
ground to the tops of the trees. Here the vegetative 
fuel is frequently so heavy that the addition of logging 
slash does not greatly increase the hazard. In addi- 
tion, the risk of conversion by fire to a hardwood 
type is generally absent. 

In all pine types, however, pulping operations 
inerease the risk of fire by the increased activities in 
the woods. Cutting crews should be particularly 
warned as to the precautions’ necessary when smoking 
or using warming fires, and rules regarding these 
should be rigidly enforced. 

Pulp and paper companies can do a great deal to 
further their own causes by encouraging fire control 
on all lands from which they hope to obtain pulp- 
wood. The companies are economically justified in 
making expenditures to persuade and assist land- 
owners to practice fire protection because assured 
pulpwood supplies near their mills are real assets. 
Furthermore, long-term purchasing agreements will 
help to insure returns from company expenditures 
as well as stimulate the landowners to do their utmost 
to protect their lands. Control may also be effected 
by well-publicized company-purchase policies that 
favor owners who practice fire control. 

In addition, much can be accomplished by educa- 
tional work carried on by the pulp companies. Land- 
owners can be shown the increased returns from 
managing their lands for timber and pulpwood as 
compared with returns from uses that permit uncon- 
trolled fires, such as grazing (Figures 5 and 6); and 
on this basis many owners can be converted from a 
burning to a fire-control policy. Pulp companies are 
in a particularly favorable position to demonstrate 
the good returns from management for timber and 
pulpwood because of the value they have created for 
small trees which previously were considered of little 
or no value; for many landowners realize the use of 
fire control in tree reproduction but have not prac- 
ticed it because of the long period between reproduc- 
tion and merchantable stands. Pulp and paper 
companies may have even more success in an educa- 
tional campaign than State and Federal agencies, 
since theirs will be the advice of businessmen, who 
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in addition to demonstrating added values from fire 
control, provide markets for the forest products. 

On their own lands, the pulp companies should 
co-operate to the fullest extent with the State forestry 
departments and the Federal Government. At a cost 
to the landowner of approximately 2 cents per acre, the 
co-operating State organizations in many localities 
will construct the necessary firelines (Figures 7 and 
8), install fire towers and telephone systems, and fight 
all forest fires occurring on the forest. The form of 
this co-operation varies somewhat in different States 
and localities, but everywhere the companies can be 
assured of high returns from money expended in this 
way. The companies also should build up their own 
fire-suppression equipment and organizations and be 
prepared to assist or supplement the fire-protective 
organization crews. 

The southern pine pulpwood industry has taken 
cognizance of the importance of fire protection and 
in the group meetings which followed the conference 
of the American Pulpwood Association, on May 3 in 
New Orleans, each group adopted the following 
policy: ‘‘We recognize the necessity of complete and 
absolute fire protection as a fundamental for the 
success of forest conservation in this region; there- 
fore, the companies concerned will give full co-opera- 
tion to State and Federal fire-protection agencies, 
including the working for adequate Federal and 
State funds for fire-control work.”’ 

No specific set of recommendations for controlling 
forest fires ean be made which will be uniformly 
applicable throughout the South, because of the wide 
diversity of forest conditions. Federal and State 
agencies are continuously at work on these problems, 
however, and are ready to assist pulp companies and 
other landowners in the solution of their fire prob- 
lems. Anyone needing assistance or advice should 
write his State Forester, or the Regional Forester, 
U. 8S. Forest Service, Atlanta, Ga. The Southern 
Forest Experiment Station is conducting fire studies 
which aim to obtain the basic information necessary 
to the solution of forest-fire problems in the South. 

It can be said, however, that the relationship 
between pulpwood supplies and forest fires is such 
that if the southern pulp and paper industry is to 
prosper permanently it must adopt and enforce a 
strong policy of forest-fire prevention and control. 
An attempt has been made in this article to show 
some of the factors that should be included in this 
policy and to give briefly the basis on which such a 
policy should be founded. An aggressive forest-fire 
policy on the part of the industry wil go far towards 
insuring not only a continuous supply of pulpwood— 
the life-blood of the mills—but also the general 
economic stability of the forested areas of the South. 


e¢¢ 


*® On page 546 of the August, 1937 issue of Toe Parzr 
InpustTry an article entitled ‘‘ Freeness Tester In Manu- 
facture of Boxboards and Test Liners,’’ carried a para- 
graph which stated that stocks had been prepared at a 
freeness that did not vary over 2 cc for twelve to eighteen 
hours. This measurement was incorrectly stated, the 
correct figure being 20 ec. 
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Value of Coal Research and 






F'uel Engineering to Industry 


J. E. TOBEY, Manager 


Fuel Engineering Division 
Appalachian Coals, Inc. 





OAL is too easy to burn. The fact that it is 
( . possible to burn coal and produce steam or 

heat in almost any kind of grate, stove 
or boiler, has held back coal research and fuel 
engineering for many years. It is only recently that 
the coal industry and coal users have awakened to 
the fact that ignorance is just as expensive in the 
eoal-burning field as it is in any other field of 
endeavor. Those who have laughed at the apprentice 
going after a ‘‘bucket of steam’’ and a ‘‘pound of 
elbow grease’’ do not realize that they may be trying 
to ‘‘earry steam in a bucket’’ by using poor methods 
of burning coal. 

Coal is perhaps the most complex mineral with 
which man has to deal. Dr. Reinhardt Thiessen, senior 
research chemist, Pittsburgh Experiment Station, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, says, ‘‘Coal is a complex 
substance, consisting of many different constituents, 
representing many chemical compounds, very few 
of which are known.”’ 

*‘Coal occurs in great variety. There are several 
hundred different seams involved. All coals differ 
in some degree. This applies even to coals from the 
same seam which may vary widely from one district 
to another in the same field, and sometimes noticeably 
in the same district. When the question—‘‘ What are 
good coals and what are poor coals?’’—arises, one 
with little experience is likely to classify coals as 
being good or poor according to their analytical 
value, calling those of high heat and low ash content, 
good, and those having opposite qualities, poor coal. 
In other words, it might be said they refer to the 
apparent scientific value of coal. However, particularly 
in combustion practice, this basis does not necessarily 
hold. If one works long enough with a large variety 
of coals, he will at some time hear the so-rated best 
coal condemned and the poorest praised. Why is 
this so? It is because practically every coal has 
somé outstanding virtue. Coals of low analytical 
value sometimes may be redeemed by certain other 
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properties when used in certain equipment and under 
specific conditions. Some coals are flashy (fast igniting 
und fast burning); others ignite and burn slowly. 
This is irrespective of heat value; in fact, coals of 
lower heat value tend to be flashy. 

To illustrate: Engineers often find cases of hard- 
worked boilers equipped with stokers having limited 
live grate area. Much of this equipment is of old 
vintage. If these units are using standard screenings, 
for example, the flashy type coals may carry the load 
better than other coals, even though the latter are 
of higher heat value. In such instances, it is not 
u question of the heat value of the coal, or how much 
water a pound of coal will evaporate, but instead 
is a matter of the rate or speed of heat liberation. 
In other words, how fast can the coal release its 
heat units? 

The experienced engineer makes a distinction 
between the Scientific Value and the Use Value of 
coals, and in the end, if these two values differ, he 
casts his lot on the side of the use value. It should 
be mentioned here that the fuel engineer has several 
means at his disposal for improving the use value 
of a given coal, and his services in this connection 
are invaluable. 

Referring to fuel-burning equipment in general, 
here again variety appears to dominate. Those who 
are familiar with power plants know that they are 
highly unstandardized, and that no two power plants 
are alike in every respect. Even when the equipment 
is exactly the same in two plants, the load conditions 
never are the same. Therefore, their fuel requirements 
vary more or less. The same varieties and differences 
also obtain to some degree in heating plants of all 
classes, including domestic. 

Considering such factors as these, is it not plainly 
evident that the lack of standardization in equipment, 
methods and fuels, emphasizes the need for that 
specialized branch known as fuel engineering, which 
embraces part of the art and science of mechanical, 
chemical and mining engineering plus a generous 
portion of broad experience? The latter—experience 
—is perhaps the most important, for as G. B. Gould, 
president, Fuel Engineering Company of New York, 
says: 

‘*Fuel engineering is still a pioneering branch of 
engineering in which proficiency comes only from 
length, breadth, and variety of experience.’’ 

At present, there are more organizations taking 
an interest in coal and fuel engineering than ever 
before, and this augurs well for the future of coal. 

Such organizations as the following are now inter- 
ested in improving the destiny of coal: Bituminous 
Coal Research, Inc., Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
University of Michigan, University of IMlinois, 
Pennsylvanig State College, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, University of West Virginia, University 
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of Wisconsin, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Purdue 
University, University of Iowa, Iowa State College, 
and other schools, the United States Bureau of Mines, 
Battelle Memorial Institute, and Appalachian Coals, 
Ine. 

In addition to these, there is excellent research 
and design work being done by power and heating 
plant equipment manufacturers. 

Another encouraging sign is that the ‘‘ Bituminous 
Coal Act of 1937’’ makes possible a large scale 
research program. 

Appalachian Coals, Inc. has accomplished a great 
deal to advance fuel engineering. The ACI organiza- 
tion, being responsible for marketing approximately 
40,000,000 tons of coal annually from more than 80 
different seams, felt a definite responsibility to its pro- 
ducers and the public along research and educational 
lines. This effort is proceeding both directly and 
indirectly. Directly, through fuel engineering meet- 
ings and publications; indirectly, through Bituminous 
Coal Research, Inc., the national engineering societies, 
and the United States Bureau of Mines. 

It is felt that these activities are bearing fruit. 
Since August, 1934, a period of thirty months, 19 fuel 
engineering meetings have been sponsored and held 
in Cincinnati. Average attendance at these meetings 
has been 85, consisting of fuel engineers and sales- 
men of companies affiliated with ACI, outside en- 
gineers from industrial plants, as well as public and 
private research agencies. Over 100 speakers of na- 
tional reputation have presented valuable papers 
pertaining to fuel technology, and approximately 
30,000 copies of proceedings of meetings, including 
both papers and discussions, have been distributed 
throughout the country. Coal, power and heating 
magazines have extended the distribution of this 
literature by carrying reprints of various papers. 
More than 200,000 copies of other fuel engineering 
publications also have been distributed. 

All of the ACI engineering activities have been con- 
ducted on a broad plane as an educational effort. Due 
to the great need for practical information on fuel 
technology, these activities have been given the co- 
operation or endorsement of many splendid organiza- 
tions. 

The writer has been authorized to describe the 
study of industrial underfeed stokers in the field, 
which is now in progress, as one phase of the work 
being done by Bituminous Coal Research, Inc. This 
is pioneering work as it represents the first sustained 
effort in which fuel engineers with no bias have sur- 
veyed plant after plant to get the facts on the per- 
formance of various coals—and various stokers— 
under various conditions. These engineers have no 
interest in the sale of coal or equipment. Under such 
auspices, these men are extended a welcome at in- 
dustrial plants almost without exception and plant 
executives appreciate that, through these men, the 
eoal industry is making a conscientious effort to be 
of service to those who use its products. 

From the data collected at these plants, it is hoped 
that it will be possible to classify the plants in various 
ways and to find common solutions to problems which 
are common to the majority of the plants. 

A brief summary, showing some of the more im- 
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portant facts already revealed by the survey which 
has covered a substantial number of representative 
plants, follows: 


Summary 

(1) Consumers do not have accurate knowledge of 
coal seams and their burning characteristics; (2) 
Salesmen do not understand customer’s specific fuel 
requirements; (3) Lack of cooperation between buyer 
and his operating engineer; (4) Lack of knowledge 
mistaken by both buyer and seller for a breach of 
honesty; (5) Price rather than suitability dominates 
coal negotiations; (6) Average firing equipment has 
serious shortcomings which affect its performance 
and limit the coal selectivity range; (7) Clinker 
trouble almost universal; (8) Coal substitution quite 
prevalent, particularly by jobbers; (9) Present knowl- 
edge relating to coal selection and combustion being 
poorly applied; (10) Size-consists of coals, as de- 
livered, varies widely ; (11) Buyers have a fixed opin- 
ion that fine coal is synonymous with dirty coal; 
(12) Coal-handling equipment produces great segre- 
gation in many power plants; (13) Coal mixing quite 
prevalent and detrimental; (14) Inadequate fuel en- 
gineering service; and (15) Tremendous turnover in 
coals. (Average plant changes sources several times 
a year; a very costly procedure.) 


Conclusions 


Natural conclusions which can be drawn from 
these findings indicate the following eourse of pro- 
cedure for the coal producer: 

(1) Do not permit substitution except by common 
agreement with buyer (Impress this on jobbers) ; 
(2) Deliver coal of uniform size—consist and with 
minimum of segregation; (3) Have a fuel engineer 
advise and supervise first coal application to a plant; 
(4) Sell on basis of overall value and adaptability 
rather than f.o.b. price; and (5) Display high stand- 
ards of ethics in all dealings with consumers. 


Suggestions to Consumers 
For the coal consumer, this course is suggested : 
(1) Insist on full cooperation between own buyer 

and operating engineer; (2) Have operating engineer 

provide buyer with a written report showing the 
plant’s specific fuel requirements and outlining clearly 
the reasons for same; (3) Have buyer and operating 
engineer make a study of coal-seam characteristics 
and their relation to their particular plant’s require- 
ments; (4) Recognize importance of.operating en- 
gineer’s position in respect to production continuity 
and economies; (5) Encourage operating engineer to 
apply well-known principles of combustion and buy 
the necessary instruments; (6) Confer with equipment 
manufacturers on any shortcomings of firing equip- 
ment and attempt to have same corrected; (7) Select 
type and size of coal desired and insist on no substi- 
tution except by common agreement; (8) Prevent 
serious segregation of coal in plant and, if necessary, 

make alterations in coal handling equipment; (9) 

Consider adaptation and overall value of coal rather 

than f.0.b. price; (10) Display high standard of ethics 

in dealing with coal representatives; and (11) Select 
coals carefully and reduce costly turnover. 
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Coal Research 


Today, every coal user is interested in such things 
as combustion efficiency, economy, and satisfactory 
performance. There is only one solution to the un- 
desirable situation which now prevails, and that in 
a word is research. One good definition for research is 
‘*a critical and exhaustive investigation or experimenta- 
tion having for its aim the revision of accepted conclu- 
sions in the light of newly discovered facts.’’ 

Research is not a vague will-o-the-wisp thing which 
none but a chosen few can pursue, but in the broad 
sense research means the careful study or scrutiny 
of a problem. In a manner, all coal users are research 
men and all have the capacity to study and scrutinize, 
in their own way, the problems which arise in the 
eourse of their regular work. 

The scope of coal research is broad; it reaches from 
the highly technical laboratory, which does funda- 
mental work, through the public and private agencies, 
which do both fundamental and practical research, to 
engineering work in the field. The work of one com- 
plements the others and each is indispensable to the 
suecess of the other and the whole. 

It is true that engineers know a lot of things about 
eoal but the producers and users are still far from 
the ultimate end. The technique of mining has re- 
ceived a lot of attention and is pretty well developed. 
The power industry and the fuel burning equipment 
manufacturers have done much to improve fuel burn- 
ing in a general way. Why then, is so much trouble 
encountered in the utilization of coals? -The answer 
is this: Both the mining and power interests deal 
with coal in the abstract form, whereas, due to imper- 
fections and variations in both coals and burning equip- 
ment, proper utilization demands specific treatment. In 
other words, coal burning at present is an art and 
not a science. This explains among other things the 
reason why it is impossible to devise formulas for the 
evaluation of coals which would have general appli- 
cation. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to list some of the 
important things which are apparent to him as com- 
ing from coal research work: 

1. Coals as a whoie are sensitive and should not be 
expected to meet such a wide variety of rigorous com- 
bustion conditions as are now imposed on them. 

2. Coals are taking ‘‘the rap’’ for obsolete and 
inadequate firing equipment. This practice is wrong 
and expensive. 

3. Relatively little can be done to change the vari- 
ous inherent characteristics of coals. 

4. Much can be done by way of mechanical design 
of firing equipment to improve the combustion per- 
formance of the majority of coals. 

5. By dint of good fortune, special preparation 
might cause the ash fusion temperature of a coal to 
be raised—say 50 degrees, F.—while, on the other 
hand, a change in firing equipment design could re- 
duce the minimum ash fusion tolerance as much as 
500 degrees, F. 

6. Coals being sensitive, firing equipment must be 
the opposite, ruggedly flexible. (Sensitive coals and 
‘‘fugsy’’ equipment are like having two prima donnas 
on the same program.) 
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7. Most of the industrial plants have obsolete firing 
equipment. 

8. Equipment design should be patterned more 
closely along the lines projected by research. 

9. Education must be extended among users of 
coal. A strange paradox now exists; while much 
more research is needed, still we are not applying to 
the greatest advantage the facts already revealed 
by research. 

10. The lack of interest in fuel engineering in the 
past accounts in a great measure for the situation with 
prevails today, and the failure of the various factions 
to keep abreast of the findings of research. 

11. Fuel engineers will fill the present gaps between 
producer, consumer, and equipment manufacturer. 
They are the missionaries who will unite these fae- 
tions into one brotherhood and sponsor the types of 
research work which will be beneficial to all. 


?¢ ¢ 


Indicators of Machine 


Operating Characteristics 
Chester Reed Earle 


Everyone connected with the paper industry prob- 
ably remembers the story of two representatives of 
a well-known manufacturer of paper mill machinery 
who, while driving past a small paper mill one day 
heard a tremendous squeaking in the machine room. 
They stopped and entered, found no machine tender 
in sight, but saw that the paper machine was running 
along all right, except for that strange squeak which 
aroused their engineering instincts. They soon dis- 
covered the source of the squeak, seized an oil can, 
oiled the offending part and the noise stopped. A\l- 
most immediately the owner appeared on the scene, 
asking what was wrong. The squeak was a signal 
to him that the machine was running properly! Of 
course such a situation probably wouldn’t exist today 
but the fact remains that in operating many types of 
machinery the attendant listens to it much more than 
he watches it. 

Every machine has its characteristic sounds. The 
rhythmic ‘‘clack-shush’’ of a Corliss engine’s valve gear 
and the faint rumble of the main bearings tell the 
engineer that all is well; a steam turbine or motor or 
centrifugal pump each has its characteristic note. Let 
the -operator’s trained ear detect the least variation 
in that note and he is alert at once. But the human 
ear variés and sometimes fails, with modern high speed 
machinery, to detect important factors. As an im- 
provement on the listening rods and other devices that 
machine operators often use to assist their ears, some 
new devices for supervising the operation of equip- 
ment recently have been developed. They are being 
installed in a large central station to give accurate 
information about certain turbine characteristics. The 
equipment consists of: eccentricity meters to indi- 
eate and record shaft eccentricity of turbine spindles ; 
vibro-meters to indicate and record the range of vi- 
bration at main bearings ; expansion meter to indicate 
and record axial expansion of turbine cylinders; noise 
meters to indicate through an amplifier system, the 
noise of blading and glands. 
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ARTHUR B. GREEN 


It may mark a step toward compulsory 

arbitration. It may start a partnership 
between the Government and Organized Labor. It 
may be merely a political bid for votes. Or it may be 
an application of the principles of democracy. What 
it will become manifestly depends on the wisdom with 
which it is handled, which time only will tell. But 
for better or for worse, the Federal Government has 
set its ponderous foot right on the most ticklish spot 
in all the industrial anatomy, with enough popular 
approval, and to spare, to insure that the foot is 
decidedly planted. 

The wording of the law and the decisions of the 
Board, before and since its existence was allowed by 
the Supreme Court, are less familiar than news and 
magazine pieces about it, and speeches, and lectures, 
and carloads of conversation. Net result of which is 
that no one searcely has bothered to ask what are 
jlabor relations any way, and why? What precisely 
do labor relations have to do with making paper? 

Up to now it has appeared that labor relations 
which are to come before the Board under the terms 
of the Act are disturbed labor relations. The NLRB 
is apparently to avert and to help terminate disputes. 
So it is to deal not with labor relations in good health, 
but with morbid or malignant labor relations. Broadly, 
that is about as far as the subject has been defined, 
and the definition helps little in the day-to-day 
manufacture of paper and board. 

These disputes have to go far enough before they 
concern the Federal agency to get out of hand, to 
overtax some company’s powers of self-government. 
Disputes, except for questions about the right to 
organize, generally center about questions of wages, 
hours, working conditions, foremen’s decisions and 
the like, matters which form the basis of what is 
in theory at least a contract between him who hires 
and him who is hired. On that account they rate 
ordinarily as being close to the heart of that 
relationship. Still, allowing them all the importance 
that this might imply, they do not include the vital 
and sometimes delicate and always human transactions 
between boss and man. It is precisely the sum of such 
transactions that effect nearly all the marvels of 
corporate industry, and raise its most ominous 
problems. 

This relationship between boss and man, therefore, 
might be expected to form subject-matter for the 
bulk of the deliberations of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Association. No one in 
the mill is more closely or continuously concerned 
with it than the superintendent. In fact, after 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry had made its start twenty-two years ago, 
superintendents felt that it was going high-hat into 
learned technicalities, and formed their own associa- 
tion to deal with plain every-day problems of paper 


N= there is a National Labor Relations Board. 
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making, and the human relationships thus called into 
play. Laboratories were going to give way to the 
human art of handling men. But for some reason 
it turned out that the papers presented before the 
superintendents can scarcely be distinguished from 
TAPPI papers in content, angle of approach, or 
treatment. Both associations are dealing with materials 
and mechanics of paper making and with researches 
which promise new materials or better mechanics. 
Neither association addresses itself to the relation 
between boss and man, which lies so close to the 
vitals of industry. 

Suppose, for example, you are moving South, 
starting a new plant. You have studies made from 
the records of the water shed and you collect precise 
figures as to run-off. You get the water analyzed. 
You know the exact materials, exact costs, and exactly 
what you will receive from operation. You would 
not think of contracting for your mill buildings 
on any less exacting specifications. You can buy 
machinery to exact specifications in precise design, 
erected according to your plans, made ready to run, 
fully guaranteed as to capacity. You lay in raw 
materials on contract specifications. You would never 
think of doing less. Now you are prepared to accept 
and order and turn a wheel. 

Ready with everything but labor. That you cannot 
buy om any specification beyond, in the main, some 
generalized rate of hourly pay. What you are to get 
for that pay you are in no position to define. What 
you would not have dared to do in buying plant, 
installing machinery, laying in materials and supplies 
you are forced to do when contracting for labor, and 
if you realize it you don’t like it. Is there any way 
of ordering labor to specification? 

Since the automobile moving assembly line began, 
there has been a much publicized way, the trick of 
stacking men against machines. The design, size, and 
speed of the machine sets the tasks and the pace for 
the men. Where papermaking comes closest to that 
is in the machine room. But in the machine room 
the situation is incomplete and unsatisfactory, because 
the performance of the paper machine is so much 
conditioned on the uncertainties of the stock. Speed, 
operating economy, and quality of output all depend 
on the papermaking qualifications of the stock coming 
up. When those qualifications vary the machine is 
seriously limited. No matter how good the stock may 
be at times, the machine may not run beyond the low 
limits of stock qualification, wasting the high. There 
is no way for the machine to compensate. With 
skillful operation a paper machine may operate up to 
the low limits of the stock’s potentialities ; with faulty 
operation it can detract from them; but there is no 
order of paper machine operation that will result 
better than the stock will allow. 

In the paper mill, the problem of labor relations 
thus boils down largely to the problem of getting 
stock up to the machine to papermaking specification. 
A far ery that from a Federal statute or its board 
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of inquisition. The question then becomes, what can 
be done about it, and in the answer there is further 
exercise of the private management of the mill as it 
eoncerns the man-and-boss relationship. For the 
machine room demands stock of uniform papermaking 
qualification ; but the beater room receives fiber which 
is the product of outdoor growth under the accidents 
of soil, topography and climate. By whatever process 
this fiber has been extracted, it comes to the mill 
varying not only in initial papermaking qualities 
but also quite as much in its manner of reaction or 
yield to beating and refining. If the machine room 
is to get what it should have, then the beater 
room must appraise these variations beforehand and 
eompensate for them fully and accurately. 

To believe that such an appraisal and accurate 
compensation can be made marks a high type of 
management. To carry it through marks the highest. 
For the management puts its resources, in the form 
of knowledge of the job and ability to find out, at 
the disposal of the men to be sure that no important 
question before any man at any step of the mill 
processes is without a definite and reliable answer. 
Besides a formula for the furnish, there is a recording 
gauge on the beater carrying the specification which 
gives the right density. When the beaterman has 
completed the furnish, he has met that specification 
and made a record to show for it. The recording gauge 
on the beater shows every change that takes place 
in the condition of the stock by reason of beating, 
and the rate of change, and makes an automatic chart 
of it. Such a chart, used as the specification for the 
beating, guides the beaterman just how to handle his 
roll to make the exact changes in the stock which the 
order requires. He finds the stock yielding variously 
to the roll. Therefore he varies the roll as the gauge 
indicates to compensate for the variations in stock 
reaction to beating. Thus he takes a varying material 
and turns out a uniform stuff for his machine. His 
gauge tells him about density, freeness, burst, fold, 
tear, shrinkage, pliability, finish, formation, sizing, 
porosity, and opacity. He has something definite 
to work to and he likes it. There is a specification 
for dropping the beater. When he has dropped it 
he has made a record of the dropping to show for it. 
Thus the refiner receives a uniformly dense stock of 
uniform qualifications to work on. There is a 
recording gauge to show every change made by the 
refiner and the rate of change, which carries the 
specification for the refining. The beaterman works 
the refiner to produce the specified change in the 
stock, and“has a record automatically traced to show 
for it. Now the paper machine will not be limited 
to the low limits of stock qualification, because the 
low have been raised to the high and the stock is 
uniform for paper making. The machine can be 
stepped up to the highs of the stock, a manufacturing 
gain of great importance because it has come without 
changing equipment. 

But the significance goes beyond that, reaches 
outward through the limbs and branches of the 
business to the trade in the form of better service, 
and inward to where the business is rooted in the 
soit of good boss-to-man relations. A boss must know 
the job to specify it, and a man likes that kind of 
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a boss. Especially if he be willing to learn some 
things from his men. Labor relations of that order 
are never beyond the capacity of a company for 
self-government. But they are quite beyond any 
legal statute from outside either to help or to hinder. 


¢?¢?¢ 


Reduce Valve 
Maintenance Cost’ 


The cost of valve repair and replacement and of 
interruptions to plant operations caused by valve fail- 
ure will be high or low depending upon the amount 
of attention given to the manner in which valves are 
operated and the efficiency of a regular valve inspec- 
tion schedule. 

Valves that remain wide open or closed for long 
periods should be operated occasionally to make cer- 
tain they are in good working order. Then repairs, 
if needed, can be made when convenient and without 
interfering with production—and valves will not 
be found to be inoperative in a time of emergency. 

It is especially important that throttling valves be 
inspected regularly. Seat leakage, once started, in- 
creases rapidly and should be detected quickly enough 
to permit correction by merely regrinding. It is im- 
portant that seats be not allowed to cut out to such 
an extent that desired flow control is lost. Important 
control valves are frequently preceded in the line 
by a gate valve which is used only in emergencies. 

Wrenches are frequently used on handwheels to 
help in closing valves, but such practice, unwisely 
applied, may result in distorting, twisting and even 
breaking of valve parts. Operators are cautioned 
against applying force on long wrench handles. 

A valve that is intended to be closed should be 
tightly closed to make sure that even the smallest leak 
is avoided. It should be an established rule to follow 
up valves that have been shut off when a line is hot. 
After the temperature has ‘‘settled down,’’ contrac- 
tion of the valve parts should be compensated for by 
turning the handwheel further. This is especially nee- 
essary on globe-type valves installed with pressure 
under the disc. 

Gate valves of the outside-screw-and-yoke type in- 
stalled in superheated steam lines should not be opened 
to their extreme limit except for repacking. When 
valves of this type are opened, the long, exposed stem 
will contract. If the back seating faces are in contact, 
the shortening of the stem may ‘‘freeze’’ the stem 
threads in the yoke sleeve and an attempt to close the 
valve might prove futile. Avoid this by opening the 
valve fully and then turning the wheel enough to let 
the dise down a trifle. 

Annual valve expense should not be reckoned on 
the basis of cost of repairs and replacements only. A 
more important item is the cost of plant or process 
interruption caused by valve failures. Keep all of 
these costs at a minimum by selecting new valves that 
are correct for the service condition—by carefully in- 
stalling valves in proper relation to their function, 
operation and location—by establishing rules for oper- 
ating valves commensurate with good engineering— 
and providing for regular inspection of them. 

"1From an article by W. F. Lahl, appearing in The Valve World. 
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J....A OVER'HIGH" WAGES PAID 
PAPER MILL EMPLOYEES APPEARSTO 
HAVE PROMPTED INHABITANTS OF 


ENGLAND IN 1636,TO PETITION THE 
PRIVY COUNCIL AGAINST THE INDUS- 


THAT THE RAGS THE MILLS WERE IM- 








BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND MIDDLESEX, 


TRY,CHARGING, AMONG OTHER THINGS, 


PORTING WERE SPREADING THE PLAGUE. 












SURVEY, RECENTLY COMPLETED, INDICATES THAT 
THE RATIOS OF FIXED ASSETS TO TANGIBLE NET 
WORTH AMONG PAPER MANUFACTURERS AVERAGED 
ABOUT 79.56% FORTHE 5YEAR PERIOD OF 193!- 
1935. INARRIVING AT THIS ESTIMATE , 30 PAPER 
MANUFACTURERS WERE STUDIED IN 1931, 29 IN FIXED TANGIBLE 
1932,381N 1933,341N 1934 AND44 IN 1935. 








§. SOFT WAS PAPYRUS THAT 
EXTREME CARE HAD TOBE TAKEN TO 
KEEP WRITING INSTRUMENTS FROM 
PUNCTURING ITS SURFACE.THUS THE 
PRACTICE OF SHADING DRAWINGS AND 
CHARACTERS WAS SELDOM AT TEMPT- 
ED ON THIS SUBSTANCE BY ANCIENT 





LTHOUGH THE HOLLANDER WAS 
IN GENERAL USE BY THE EARLY 17005, IT 
WAS NOT UNTIL 186! THAT THE FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT PERMITTED PAPER MADE 
FROM PULP BEATEN IN THIS MACHINE TO 
BE USED BY THE STAMP OFFICE. UNTIL 
THAT YEAR , THE PULP FOR ALL SUCH 
OFFICAL PAPER WAS OBLIGED TO BE 
BEATEN INA PRIMITIVE STAMPING MILL. 
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HE speeding-up process called 

| “modernization” is gradually, but 
surely, eliminating many of the 
cumbersome machines long familiar in 
the paper mill. One of the most recent 
examples of this is the coating machine. 
Up to the present time the coating 
machine dryer has been of the festoon 
type, the paper, after leaving the 
“floater”, being carried by sticks in a 
series of loops through a room main- 
tained at a high temperature. Because 
of physical limitations it was necessary 
to carry on this process at a relatively 
slow speed to allow sufficient time for 
drying. Furthermore, uniform drying 
was next to impossible because of the 
difficulty in getting even distribution of 
the hot air to all parts of the looped 
paper. Still another drawback was the 
fact that a given point of the paper was 
in transition for an appreciable length 
of time, probably fifteen or twenty min- 
utes. Accordingly, a defect in the coating 
of a continuous nature would not be 
detected until the starting point had 
travelled through the dryer and finally 


reached the winder where inspection 
would be possible. By that time a very 
considerable amount of paper would 


have been spoiled. 

In the mills of the Champion Inter- 
national Company at Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, this archaic type of dryer has 
been replaced by a straight-line type 
which overcomes all the shortcomings 
enumerated above and results in a supe- 


Modernized Coating Machine 






Speeds Production 


H. F. BANAN, Industrial Division 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


rior product at a greatly increased 
mgchine efficiency. In this straight-line 
dryer there are no loops, the paper pass- 
ing directly through a restricted space in 
which the drying air is circulated by fans 
at a much higher temperature and in far 
greater volume than in the old type. The 
air reaches both sides and all parts of the 
paper evenly and results in uniform 
drying. 

For a given length of machine much 
higher speeds are permissible, and the 
former speeds of 175-200 feet per minute 
have been more than doubled. Further- 
more, any defect or faulty drying which 
is disclosed by inspection at the winder 
ean be quickly corrected since the travel- 
ling time from beginning to end is only 
a minute or less. Corrections for too-fast 
or too-slow drying can be made quickly 
with a minimum of loss. 

Contributing in no small measure to 
the success of this development is the 
sectionalized electric drive. Because of 
the length of the machine, over 200 feet, 
and the necessity of flexible speed con- 
trol over a wide range of speed, a 
mechanical drive with gears, chains, or 
belts is undesirable. Accordingly, the 
machine is divided into several sections 
and each of these is driven by a sepa- 
rate motor, each of which may be con- 
trolled remotely and individually by the 
operator. 


The operating characteristics of the 
machine are such as to require a pro- 
ductive range of 100 to 400 feet per 
minute of paper speed. In addition, a 
relatively slow speed of about 50 feet 
per minute is required for threading-in 
purposes. It is necessary, too, to be able 
to accelerate the machine as a unit from 
this thread-in speed up to maximum speed, 
or to change the operating speed over 
its entire range without breaking the 
paper or upsetting the speed relation- 
ship, or “draw”, between the various 
sections. The drive which most perfectly 
meets all the requirements is a direct 
current motor drive operating on a vari- 
able voltage system with vernier field 
control of the individual motors. 

A three-unit motor generator set con- 
sisting of driving motor, D.C. generator, 
and an exciter, for separate excitation 
of the generator and section motors, 
furnishes the necessary direct current for 
the drive. A master rheostat in the gen- 
erator field circuit enables the operator 
to control the generator voltage. The 
motor fields are excited at constant 
voltage except for a small variation 
obtainable by means of the vernier rheo- 
stat. Thus the speed of the motors is 
dependent on, and practically propor- 
tional to, the voltage applied to the 
armatures. When the master rheostat is 
moved to the first point the motors start 
and operate at a slow speed for the 
threading-in operation. As the master 
rheostat is advanced, increasing the gen- 





Figure 1 (left)—shows coater section with oscillating brushes and conveyor chain for threading-in paper to the “floater” 
section. The driving motor is shown mounted overhead out of the way of the operators. The vernier rheostat for controlling 
the relative speed of the section is shown together with the ammeter for indicating the load. Figure 2 (right)—shows the 
carrier section delivering the paper from the dryer to the reel. Mounted overhead is the carrier motor with mechanical spéed 
changer to govern the tensions on the hold-back rolls. At the left is shown the vernier rheostat for controlling the speed or 
ditaw of the carrier motor and the reel motor to indicate the lead division. The motor for the reel section mounted below the 
floor. In the center of the picture is shown the vernier rheostat for the reel motor and also the main or master rheostat for 


controlling the speed of the machine as a whole. 
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erator voltage, the motors accelerate to 
the desired speed. Any slight discrepan- 
cies in the speeds of the section motors 
may be adjusted by means of the vernier 
rheostats. These same rheostats also 
enable the operator to adjust or control 
the tension in the paper between the 
various section. Several “stop” push- 
buttons at various points may be used to 
stop the machine which cannot again be 
started until the master rheostat is 
returned to the zero position, thus ensur- 
ing that the machine always starts at 
low speed. 

As a further refinement of the drive, 
but not necessarily a part of it, an elec- 
tronic type of control may be used in 
connection with the winder to control 
the winding tension, thus making it 
entirely automatic without the use of 
the manually operated vernier rheostat. 

The ease and flexibility of control with 
this drive in connection with the straight- 
line dryer has enabled the user to speed 
up production and eliminate waste and 
time losses. 


¢* ¢ 


* Ohio Box Board Company 
Installs Dilts Equipment 

The Ohio Box Board Company, continu- 
ing to expand and improve their stack 
preparation equipment, now has three 
Dilts Cowles Classifiners for the prepara- 
tion of mixed paper stock and the fifth 
Dilts Hydrafiner is now being installed. 
These Hydrafiners are being used espe- 
eially for the preparation of liner stock. 

The illustrations shown here are instal- 
lations of both the Dilts Cowles Classi- 
finer and the Dilts Hydrafiner as assem- 
bled in the plant of the Ohio Box Board 
Company. 


® Plan Many Exhibits for 
Chemical Industries Show 


Indications four months in advance of 
the opening of the Sixteenth Exposition 
of Chemical Industries, which will be held 
at Grand Central Palace, New York, De- 
eember 6 to 11, reveal much comprehen- 
sive effort in exhibit planning on the 





part of many of the most representative 
concerns in the United States. According 
to reports, the fundamental relation of 
all industries to chemical processes and 
the advanced state of national recovery 
are combining to make this year’s expo- 
sition the greatest one to date. 

Principal sections of the Chemical Ex- 
position will include chemical products 
and raw materials, general plant equip- 
ment, processing machinery, pumps, pip- 
ing, hydraulic accessories, materials han- 
dling equipment, containers and packag- 
ing, laboratory equipment and supplies, 
instruments of precision, metals and al- 
loys, brewing, distilling and bottling and 
synthetic plastics. 

A large manufacturer of explosives will 
emphasize research achievements, includ- 
ing a chlorinated rubber base designed to 
give longer life to paints, a low cost rosin 
for use in varnishes and insulating com- 
pounds, various synthetic resins and a 
liquid resin resistant to water and alkali. 

The practical use of Titanium and Zir- 
conium in the chemical fields is relatively 
new, but one exhibit will be devoted to 
showing some recent applications. Fea- 
tured will be the metals themselves, their 
salts, oxides and silicates. Interesting ap- 
plications of the products include apaci- 
fying vitreous enamels, manufacture of 
welding rod fluxes and processing ceramic 
bodies and glaze work. 


® Report Large Sales of 
Woodpulp Text 


The McGraw-Hill Book Company, pub- 
lishers of the text books prepared by the 
North American Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try, report large sales of revised Volume 
III, “Preparation and Treatment of Wood- 
pulp.” The third revision of this book 
eame out on February 9, 1937, and 915 
copies of it were sold by June 30, with 
a world-wide distribution. 

Revision work on other volumes is go- 
ing steadily forward. Manuscript and 
illustrations for a complete revision of 
Volume IV is in the hands of the print- 
ers and preparation for a similar revision 
of Volume V is rapidly proceeding. Vol- 


ume IV covers “Rags, Waste Paper, Beat 
ing, Loading, Sizing, Coloring and Paper 
Machines” and Volume V deals with “Pa- 
per Machines, Paper Coating, Finishing, 
Testing and Mill Equipment.” 


® Marathon To Build Mill 
in Lake Superior Region 

The Marathon Paper Mills Company of 
Rothschild, Wis., will erect an 150 ton 
bleached sulphate pulp mill at some point 
on the north shore of Lake Superior in 
Ontario, according to a recent announce 
ment of D. C. Everest, vice-president and 
general manager of the company. 

Work on the new mill will start in the 
spring and the mill itself must be com 
pleted by November 1, 1939. A Canadian 
corporation will be formed to build the 
mill and to take over the cutting rights 
of the General Timber Company, whose 
limits comprise some 2500 square miles 
adjacent to the Pic River. The new com- 
pany is to be a subsidiary of the Mara- 
thon organization. 


® A.E. Wackerman Now Forester 
for Seaboard Airline 


Recently appointed industrial forester 
of the Seaboard Airline Railway, Albert 
E. Wackerman will take over his duties 
on October Ist at his headquarters at 
Norfolk, Va., according to an announce- 
ment by Warren T. White, general indus- 
trial agent of the Seaboard line. 

Mr. Wackerman is a graduate of the 
University and School of Forestry of 
Minnesota and of the Yale School of 
Forestry. He has spent seven years in 
the United States Forest Service in Min- 
nesota and the Lakes region. He spent 
two years with the Southern Forest Ex- 
periment Station in Louisiana and from 
May, 1934, has been forester for the 
Southern Pine Association. 

The launching of a forestry program 
in the interest of land owners and wood- 
using industries constitutes another step 
of far-reaching importance in the pro- 
gressive policy which has been followed 
by the Seaboard in rendering service to 
patrons in its territory. 





Views of Dilts Cowles Classifiner and Dilts Hydra finer as installed in Ohio Box Board Company plant 
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made entirely by hand until ninety- 
seven years ago, when the intro- 
duction of machinery, constructed partly 
in England, France and Germany and 
partly in Italy itself, gradually limited 
the number of hand-made paper mills to 
the few which are now scattered over 
various parts of the peninsula. A few 
of these remaining mills use methods that 
were in force generations ago, while 
others have taken advantage of ma- 
chinery. Some of these firms have spe- 
cialized in hand-made papers and turn 
out nothing else, while others have sup- 
plemented this manufacture with the 
production of machine-made papers. 
These age-old mills still produce the 
very best drawing papers, extra-fine let- 
ter papers, special luxury papers, paper- 
board, State document papers, extra-fine 
post cards, bank notes, State bonds and 
printing paper for elaborate editions. 
There are, of course, mills in Italy 
which produced hand-made paper many 
years ago as comparatively small firms, 
and which gave up such production in 
favor of the machine-made product. 
These tirms have prospered to the extent 
of being quite important in the field and 


Posie: and paperboard in Italy was 
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The Hand-Made Paper 






Industry in Italy 
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many of them have mills in several dif- 
ferent localities. 

Superiority expected from hand-made 
papers, in relation to machine-made 
papers, is a cause of restricting the for- 
mer to an ever smaller number of firms 
and localities. It is extremely difficult in 
these days to find workmen with enough 
knowledge on dexterity to make hand- 
made paper and this factor has led to 
increased manufacturing costs and sell- 
ing prices, which, in turn has resulted 
in an ever larger absorption of the lower 
quality machine-made imitations. 

Almost three hundred years before 
Columbus set sail for America and a good 
hundred years before the Renaissance be- 
came an actuality in Italy, there was in- 
stalled at Fabriano, near Ancona, the 
first Italian paper mill. This medieval 
mill continued to work with more or 
less primitive methods until 1850, after 
which it was gradually modernized and 
extended until today, entirely controlled 
by 8S. A. Cartier Pietro Miliani, it has be- 
come one of the most important firms 
engaged in the manufacture of superior 
drawing papers. 
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In accordance with the quality of the 
articles to be produced, the raw ma- 
terials for hand-made paper consist of 
macerated rags, boiled out rags, bleached 
rags, fine linen, bleached cotton or spe- 
cial vegetable materials such as wood, 
straw, esparto, china grass, corn stalks, 
jute, mulberry twigs or old paper. Con- 
siderable experience, care and cleanli- 
ness are required for the reduction of 
any of these materials to half-stuff, but 
if the necessary attention is given to 
the reduction, the succeeding operations 
become less difficult and the paper de- 
sired can be produced with comparatively 
little trouble and with a very small per- 
centage of waste. 

Cellulose from rags is used alone for 
the production of the finer quality paper 
and is mixed with wood pulp when a 
cheaper grade paper is desired. The rags 
are collected in very large quantities and 
are delivered loose in wagonloads as well 
as in bales. Some mills specialize in 
their treatment, supplying the raw ma- 
terial required by hand-paper and 
machine-paper manufacturers. In the 


more modern mills the breaking up of 
the rags and their transformation into 
fibers is done by machinery. Only in a 
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Figure 1 
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Figure 2 
































few places is this process still done¢ by 
hand. 

With the primitive methods of fiber 
separation, the linen, hemp, yarns and 
ether fibers were placed in heaps and 
allowed to ferment. The material was 
then carried, while still wet, to a crude 
beater which was nothing more than a 
hole in a hardwood block. Here it was 
beaten with special pestles which were 
raised by hand or through levers, the 
bottoms of the pestles being furnished 
with cutting irons or nails. The treat- 
ment of the pulp continued until it was 
subdivided into fibrilles. The pulp was 
then used for forming sheets of paper of 
different qualities. 

The fermentation process and the 
crude method of fiber reduction natur- 
ally resulted in heavy losses of fiber. 
Moreover the procedure was slow and 
actual production never assumed an im- 
portance comparable with the work 
entailed. This process is now used only 
in a few special cases. 

The layout of a hand-made paper mill, 
visited some years ago, is shown in 
Figure 1. In this mill a given weight of 
stock was placed in tub (7) and mixed 
with a definite quantity of water for 
dilution. The stock was then agitated 
and live steam added. When the proper 
temperature was reached, the stock was 
discharged from the tub through pipe 
(M) to sereen (E). The screened stock, 
ready for sheet formation, passed from 
the sereen vat (EZ) to the wooden vat (V) 
which was equipped with a copper steam 
coil. Beside the vat were placed the hy- 
draulic press (P), a short collection table 
with a two-handle tray, a sizing apparatus 
and various hand trucks. 

The moulds, used in this plant for 
forming sheets of paper, consisted of rec- 
tangular wooden frames, reinforced by 
solid crosspieces about an inch apart. 
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These crosspieces served as supports for 
the wire cloths and permitted free dis- 
charge of water. The moulds had remov- 
able wooden deckles. 

In order to obtain a watermark, brass 
wires for forming a design in relief were 
interwoven in the wire cloth of the 
mould. The art of watermarking was in- 
vented in Italy between the thirteenth 
and fourteenth century and Italian paper 


mills have really excelled in this art 
from that time on. The most delicate 
details imaginable can be obtained 


through watermarking and paper so 
marked is valuable for bank notes, 
cheques, paper money, documents, etc. 

When the necessary number of sheets 
had been couched upon felts; great care 
being exercised in couching to avoid 
felt wrinkles and air bubbles; the tray 
supporting them was taken from the 
table and put into the hydraulic press. 
The water that was forced out of the pile 
in pressing, was removed from the edges 
of the sheets by a wooden stick to pre- 
vent it from running back on the paper 
upon removal of the pressure. The batch 
was then carried out of the press, the 
felts and sheets removed one by one and 
the sheets placed again in the press with- 
out felts for additional pressing. 

The less fine papers were dried after 
the second pressing while fine papers 
were pressed as many as five times; a 
gradually increased pressure being ap- 
plied for each succeeding operation and 
the sheets shifted between operations 
from the middle to the top or bottom and 
from the top or bottom to the middle. 

The drying of the pressed sheets was 
accomplished at a moderate temperature 
in a fairly large and well ventilated loft. 
Care was taken to prevent mold or fer- 
mentation. No heat was required for the 
operation during the hot weather but the 
loft was steam heated during the fall 





and winter. Too rapid drying was always 
avoided as paper becomes hard and 
rough if dried too fast. After the paper 
was dried it was again placed in the 
hydraulic press and the treatment re 
peated a number of times; the positions 
of the sheets being changed between each 
pressing. If a high finish was desired the 
paper was sent to a neighboring mill 
and calendered. 

The loft used for drying is shown in 
Figure 2. On the lower floor and to the 
left are rolls of machine-made paper 
purchased from other manufacturers for 
certain customers while to the right are 
wooden boxes containing hand-made 
paper ready for delivery. 

If sizing was necessary, dry sheets 
were dipped into a lukewarm bath con 
taining a solution of animal glue or 
gelatine. The sized sheets were carried 
to the hydraulic press where the excess of 
size was expelled; the pressure being 
regulated to prevent the removal of too 
much size. The finest papers were sized 
a second time, the sheets being dried 
after each sizing. 

Previous to packing, the finished sheets 
were inspected carefully. Seldom was it 
necessary to cut them, as irregularity 
was desired in some instances and the 


care exercised in the manufacturing 
operations made it unnecessary in others. 
¢ ¢ 


* Propose State Correct Wages 
and Hours Abuses 

Correction of any hours and wages 
abuses that can be made by direct legis- 
lative method should be made by state 
legislatures and should not be attempted 
in federal legislation, a special committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States proposed recently. This 
committee report was sent to the Cham- 
ber’s membership as another step in the 
persistent attention which the Chamber 
has given to hours and wages proposals 
since they first appeared in the present 
Congress, 

The only federal legislation which 
should be undertaken, the committee de 
clared, should be in the form of federal 
enactments to protect the states, in legis- 
lation which they themselves may enact, 
from defeat through the use of interstate 
commerce. “The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States,” said the commit- 
tee, “has repeatedly advocated wages to 
provide a decent living, and hours of 
work allowing adequate earnings and am 
ple leisure for workers.” 


® W. A. Neill Has New Post 
at Worthington Pump 


New manager of sales and engineering 
activities at the Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation’s Holyoke, Mass., 
plant is W. A. Neill, formerly manager 
of the concern’s air tool and portable com- 
pressor division at Harrison, N. J. 

Mr. Neill has been with Worthington 
since 1934. Previous -to his association 
with the Worthington corporation, he 
held several important executive posi- 
tions at the Dorr Company, Inc., covering 
both domestic and foreign operations. 
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Paper-Conditioning Methods 






and the Paper Hygroscope 


HE paper hygroscope is a sword- 
ETP ssapec instrument which indicates 
whether or not a given paper will 
change in dimensions when printed in the 
existing pressroom atmosphere. Near the 
tip of its blade is a moisture-sensitive ele- 
ment which actuates the pointer on a 
dial at the hilt. The blade is simply in- 
serted in a pile of paper, and the move- 
ment of the pointer indicates whether 
the paper is too moist, too dry, or within 
the limits necessary for good register. 
The paper hygroscope was first placed 
on the market in 1931, after extensive 
experiments both in the laboratory and 
in lithographic plants proved its value 
in the prevention of register troubles. A 
large number of paper hygroscopes have 
been in continuous use since that time, 
and considerable practical experience in 
their operation has been gained. The re- 
search on lithographic papers at the 
National Bureau of Standards has also 
brought to light some new facts with 
regard to the handling and conditioning 
of paper. Technical Bulletin No. 1 is 
issued with the object of providing up- 
to-date information on the value and 
uses of the paper hygroscope. 


Properties of Paper 


The most important factors which ef- 
fect the properties of a given paper are 
(1) its moisture content, and (2) the 
relative humidity of the surrounding at- 
mosphere. Paper is hygroscopic, and its 
moisture content tends to approach a 
balance with the surrounding atmos- 
phere. Strange to say, its moisture con- 
tent, when equilibrium with a given at- 
mosphere is reached, is not always the 
same, but depends on whether the paper 
gains or loses moisture as it approaches 
the balance. Very dry paper, conditioned 
to equilibrium in an atmosphere of 45 
per cent relative humidity, may contain 
as little as 4.8 or 4.9 per cent moisture. 
The same paper, if moist at the start, 
may contain as much as 5.6 or 5.7 per 
cent moisture. Further conditioning will 
not change these values as long as the 
atmosphere remains the same. 

Temperature has some effect on the 
moisture content when the paper is “in 
balance” with the atmosphere. Ordina- 
rily, the higher the temperature, the 
lower will be the moisture content of 
the paper, but it requires a rise in tem- 
perature of about 30 deg. Fahr. to lower 
the moisture content as much as a de- 
crease of 5 per cent in relative humidity. 

All that has been said applies to single 
sheets of paper that can adapt them- 
selves readily and uniformly to atmos- 
pheric changes. Piles of paper, however, 
cannot do this and hence are subject to 





(1) Synopsis of Technical Bulletin No. 1, of the 
ithogra: Technical Foundation, Inc., 220 
East 42nd Street, New York. 
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changes in moisture content at the ex 
posed surfaces only. These changes re- 
sult in non-uniform expansion or con- 
traction of the sheets with the result 
that their flatness is destroyed. 


Paper Conditioning 

Paper is “hung” or conditioned by 
lithographers with the object of elimi- 
nating any tendency to expand, contract, 
or develop wavy edges during printing. 
It has been found however, that the 
usual methods of paper conditioning, 
even in air-conditioned plants, fail to 
accomplish the desired purpose. Two 
definite reasons for this failure have 
been brought out by the work of the 
National Bureau of Standards in its 
studies of offset papers. (See Bureau of 
Standards Research Paper No. 859, 
“Treatment of Offset Papers for Opti- 
mum Register,” by C. G. Weber and 
M. N. V. Geib. This pamphlet may be 
obtained from the Lithographic Techni- 
eal Foundation, Inc., 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York City.) 

(1) The conditioning of paper is sel- 
dom complete, and expansion or con- 
traction continues to take place during 
printing. 

(2) Paper, being usually conditioned 
from the dry side by addition of mois- 
ture, has a low equilibrium moisture con- 
tent, and can readily absorb the press 
moisture during printing, with resultant 
expansion. It was found that, to be in 
the best condition for printing, the 
paper should either be conditioned to 
equilibrium with the pressroom atmos- 
phere from the moist side, or it should 
be conditioned from the dry side to 
equilibrium with an atmosphere 5 to 8 
per cent higher in relative humidity 
than the pressroom atmosphere. 

Thus conditioned, paper will contain 
about one-half per cent more moisture 
than if it were conditioned from the 
dry side in the usual way, and it will 
have no capacity to absorb the press 
moisture. Any moisture transmitted to 
the surface of the paper will evaporate 
completely before the sheet reaches the 
delivery pile. Stretching of the paper 
during printing is therefore greatly re- 
duced and flatness of the sheets is main- 
tained with beneficial effects on register. 

Very satisfactory results are obtained 
with the new methods of paper condi- 
tioning in plants that have complete 
temperature and humidity control. In 
plants that are not air-conditioned a con- 
siderable improvement can be made 
through the use of these methods, but 
they do not offer a complete solution of 
the register problem. In the latter case 
the improvement is due to a decreased 
susceptibility of the paper to expansion 
and the development of wavy edges. 





Where the Paper 
Hygroscope Helps 

No method of paper conditioning can 
be operated successfully by rule-of- 
thumb. Too many factors enter into the 
process. Modern production methods re- 
quire not only practical knowledge but 
also a certain amount of technical con- 
trol. 

The paper hygroscope provides the 
means for technical control in paper con- 
ditioning. It is designed to measure any 
difference that may exist between the 
hygrometric condition of the paper and 
that of the pressroom atmosphere. The 
paper hygroscope is first allowed to be- 
come adjusted to the atmosphere and 
then its blade is simply inserted in the 
pile of paper. After one minute the 
position of the pointer indicates. whether 
the paper is too dry, too moist, or within 
the limits for good register. The degree 
of dryness or wetness of the paper cor- 
responding to a given deflection of the 
pointer is shown in a table in the in- 
structions. If the relative humidity of 
the atmosphere is known, another table 
gives the approximate moisture content 
of the paper. 

Thus it is possible in purchasing paper 
to specify such a moisture content that 
it will require no hanging whatever be- 
fore printing. Upon arrival, the paper 
ean be tested with the paper hygroscope, 
and rejected if the moisture content is 
not up to specification. If paper is pur- 
chased without a moisture content spec- 
ification, and is conditioned in the 
lithographic plant, the paper hygroscope 
enables the operator to know when con- 
ditioning is complete, and thus elimi- 
nates much guess work and many unac- 
countable difficulties in printing. 

Technical Bulletin No. 1 describes the 
newer methods of paper conditioning 
which provide the one-half per cent ex- 
cess of moisture necessary for trouble- 
free printing. An illustration shows the 
relation of the paper condition, as indi- 
cated by the paper hygroscope reading, 
to the accuracy of the register obtained 
on a seven-color job. 


* ¢ 


@ FORMERLY SALES MANAGER of 
the Industrial Alcohol division of the 
American Distilling Co., Bruce Puffer 
has joined the sales department of Com- 
mercial Solvents Corporation as a result 
of the recent transfer of the American 
Distilling Company’s industrial alcohol 
business to Commercial Solvents. Users 
of all forms of industrial alcohol in the 
paper industry, who have heretofore been 
supplied by the American Distilling Co., 
or its affiliate, American Commercial Al- 
cohol Corp., will be served from now on 
by Commercial Solvents Corporation. 
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Interesting Papers At 





American Chemical Society Meeting 


T THE meeting of the American 

Chemical Society, which was held in 
Rochester, N. Y., September 6 to 10, a 
number of excellent papers were pre- 
sented at the meetings of the Division of 
Cellulose Chemistry, which was presided 
over by E. Heuser, Chairman. Following 
are abstracts of several of these papers: 


“Purification of Wood Cellulose.” Fred 
Olsen, East Alton, Illinois. 

The use of wood pulp instead of cotton 
for conversion to cellulose derivatives, 
especially the acetate, apparently intro- 
duces severe problems of purification. If 
the course of conventional processes of 
bleaching and caustic treatment is ex- 
trapolated to give higher purity, so much 
depolymerization may occur that the 
strength and other properties of the fin- 
ished article may be seriously reduced. 

Wood cellulose has been prepared from 
conifers such as spruce, western hemlock, 
ete. and from such deciduous woods as 
maple, birch, aspen, ecotton-wood, ete., 
which compares favorably with cotton. 
An alpha cellulose content of 99+ -per 
cent, pentosans of less than 1.5 per cent, 
and a loss in 7.14 per cent NaOH of less 
than 2 per cent has been obtained. At 
the same time the viscosity ean be 
held, if desired, at very high levels, 
even higher than that of any of the 
availabie samples of purified cotton lin- 
ters. The reactivity of the purified wood 
cellulose is very high as indicated by the 
rapidity and smoothness of the acetylat- 
ing reaction and the clarity and good 
color of the resulting acetate dopes. 

The topochemical character of the reac- 
tions with cellulose make it imperative 
that thoroughly uniform contact of the 
solid phase with the liquid reactants be 
provided. This involves particular em- 
phasis on permeability of the cellulose. 


“The Viscosity and Optical Rotation of 
Cellulose Dispersed in Cuprammonium 
Solution.” Jack Compton, Yonkers, 
New York. 

The rotation and viscosity of cellulose 
in cuprammonium solution may be deter- 
mined on high viscosity celluloses, over 
a wide range, by the use of cuprammo- 
nium solution containing 15 g. of copper, 
250 g. of ammonia, and less than 0.5 g. 
of nitrous acid per liter. Making use of 
this reagent, it was found that the viscos- 
ity change caused by either the action 
of mild acids or oxiding agents on cellu- 
lose fibers caused no change in the optical 
rotation of the corresponding dispersions. 
This result is in agreement with the work 
of Hess, Messmer, and Ljubitsch (Ann. 
444, 287-327 [1925]) on very low viscos- 
ity cellulose. The conclusion may thus be 
drawn that the rotational phenomenon of 
cellulose dispersed in cuprammonium solu- 
tion is largely, if not entirely, dependent 
upon the more stable component of the 
cellulose fiber, i.e., the crystalline cellu- 
lose particles. 
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“X-ray Studies of Lignin.” E. E. Har- 
ris, E. A. Parker, E. C. Sherrard, and 
G. L. Clarke, Madison, Wis. 

X-ray diffraction analysis of lignin and 
lignin materials from three different 
woods by two different methods gave 
x-ray patterns typical of the crystal lat- 
tice of organic substances with high 
molecular weight. The spacings in the 
lattice are changed by the introduction 
of new chemical groups as methoxyl and 
nitro groups, but oxidation causes very 
little change. 


“Observations with the Spierer Lens.” 
L. H. Smith and Frederick F. Morehead, 
Roanoke, Va. 

An attempt has been made to check the 
usefulness of the Spierer observation sys- 
tem. It is shown that the striae observed 
in the case of cellulose fibers are of purely 
optical origin. The effect of the refrac- 
tive index of the mounting media has 
been investigated. It is shown that no 
pattern results unless one has refraction 
lines in the image due to bounding sur- 
faces. A comparison has been made of 
the relative efficiency of the Spierer 
illumination with the darkfield illumina- 
tion by means of the cardioid condensor. 
Photomicrographs are shown. 


“Recent Developments in Wood Hy- 
drolysis.” Eduard Farber, Heidelberg. 

We do not know whether the expres- 
sion “wood hydrolysis” is correct from a 
philological standpoint or not. What we 
mean is the separation of lignin and 
carbohydrates in a process which includes 
the hydrolysis of the latter. Very dilute 
acids and on the contrary almost or com- 
pletely water-free hydro-halogenic acids 
have been tried for wood hydrolysis, Be- 
tween these extremes lies an application 
of 40 per cent hydrochloric acid. 

In discussing these processes one must 
bear in mind that beside the chemical 
reactions involved in them there are other 
features which decide upon their techni- 
eal possibilities and finally their com- 
mercial results. 

Of these problems the following are 
discussed as to their general meaning: 

Ist. Availability and kinds of wood. 

2nd. Diffusion and absorption. 

3rd. Hydrolyzation with depolymeriza- 

tion and polymerizing dehydra- 
tion. 

4th. Lignin problems. 


Composition of Coconut Shells. L. C. 
Fleck, W. G. VanBeckum, and Geo. J. 
Ritter, [Kimberly, Wis. (Fleck); Madi- 
son, Wis. (VanBeckum and Ritter) ]. 

On account of the large lignin content, 
coconut shells should be a good source 
for charcoal. The extremely large pento- 
san content also suggests coconut shells 
as a source for furfural. The acetic acid 
and the methoxyl contents compare favor- 
ably with those of hardwoods and suggest 
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the use of the shells for the production of 
acetic acid and methyl aleohol by means 
of destructive distillation. 

Since the shells have an extremely low 
percentage of stable cellulose and since 
their fibers are so minute, they would 
seem to be unsuitable as a source for 
cellulose for use in the cellulose deriva- 
tive and the paper industries, 


“Acid Pulping of Southern Pine—Sul- 
phite Pulps for Viscose Manufacture.” 
Charles Carpenter and Frank McCall, 
Savannah, Ga. 

The paper covers the following topics: 
wood, pulping, bleaching, and preparation 
of yarn. 

The wood of young longleaf (P. palus- 
tris), slash (P. caribaea), and loblolly 
(P. taeda) pines is pulped readily by the 
sulphite process. Pulps cooked to 40-43 
per cent yield and to 1-2 per cent chlorine 
consumption are suitable for the manu- 
facture of viscose. Characteristics of 
such unbleached pulps are: alpha con- 
tents of 87-90 per cent, cuprammonium 
viscosities of 50-100 centipoises (TAPPI), 
copper numbers of 2-3, and pentosan con- 
tents of 4-6 per cent. 

Bleached in one or two stages the pulps 
have the following constants: alpha cellu- 
lose 87-90 per cent, cuprammonium vis- 
cosity 20-30, copper number 1.5-2.5, pen- 
tosans 4-5 per cent, brightness values of 
80-88. The percentage composition of 
extractable matter—ash, Ca. Fe., and 
Cu.—depends upon equipment and meth- 
ods employed in pulping and purification. 

Strength, brightness and gloss of 
bleached and finished yarns from these 
sulphites compare well with similar char- 
acteristics of yarn produced under the 
same conditions from commercial rayon 
pulps. 


“The Effect of Pretreatment of Spruce 
Wood on the Reaction in the Sulphite 
Cooking Progress.” D. C. Brown and F. 
E. Brauns, Appleton, Wis. 

Deresinified spruce wood meal before 
and after mild hydrolysis with 7 per cent 
oxalic acid is partially methylated by 
diazomethane. The lignins isolated from 
these wood meals have a methoxyl con- 
tent of 20.4 and 21.6 per cent respectively. 
The latter agrees with that of methanol 
lignin. Diazomethane methylated un- 
hydrolysed spruce wood cannot be delig- 
nified under the normal sulphite cooking 
conditions. Due to the removal of carbo- 
hydrates during the cook, the lignin con- 
tent of the residual wood increases to 35.3 
per cent, The recovered wood meal from 
this sulphite cook as well as the lignin 
isolated by means of 42 per cent HCl 
contains sulphur. This seems to indicate 
that in the sulphite cooking process the 
dissolution of the lignin occurs in two 
states: in the first stage addition of 
sulphurous acid on the lignin complex 
with formation of the so-called solid lig- 

















nin sulphonic acid and in the second stage 
a rearrangement of the SO3H group in 
the lignin complex with formation of the 
soluble lignin sulphonic acid takes place. 
In the diazomethane methylated spruce 
wood only the first stage takes place, for 
by covering of a specific hydroxyl group 
in the native lignin the rearrangement 
and, therefore, the dissolution of the 
lignin is hindered. Hydrolysed spruce 
wood methylated with dimethylsulphate 
gives a methylated spruce wood with 
35.3 per cent MeO which is about 4 per 
cent lower than that found for methyl- 
ated unhydrolysed spruce wood due to 
the removal of carbohydrates. It is not 
possible to isolate the methylated holo- 
cellulose from the methylated spruce 
wood since the methylated lignin cannot 
be removed by the Ritter-Kurth method 
without a simultaneous decomposition of 
the cellulose. 





“The Cooking Process. Pulping Wood 
with Alcoholic Nitric Acid Solutions.” 
8. I. Aronovsky and Ross Aiken Gortner, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

A series of cooks was made on aspen 
and jack pine sawdust and chips by re- 
fluxing with aqueous and alcoholic (ethyl 
and n-butyl) solutions of nitrie acid fol- 
lowed by boiling the acid-treated wood 
with dilute caustic soda solutions. The 
concentrations of the acid and alkali, as 
well as the durations of the treatment, 
were varied. A number of cooks were also 
run with mixtures of aqueous and alco- 
holie nitric acid and with alcoholic solu- 
tions of sulphur dioxide and lithium 
bisulphite. The alcoholic nitric acid solu- 
tions gave much higher yields of good 
pulp than were obtained with the aqueous 
acid, under similar pulping conditions. 
Increasing the concentration of acid re- 
sulted in lower total yields but larger 
yields of screened pulp. Dilution of the 
alcoholic solutions with water had but 
little effect on the yields of pulp. Jack 
pine wood did not pulp as readily as the 
aspen. Sulphur dioxide and bisulphites in 
alcohol were not efficient pulping agents. 


“Pulping Bagasse with Alcoholic Nitric 
Acid.” 8. I. Aronovsky and D. F. J. 
Lynch, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

A series of cooking experiments were 
carried out on bagasse using solutions of 
nitrie acid in ethyl alcohol as the pulping 
agent, and the results were compared 
with those obtained by the use of aqueous 
nitric acid. Much larger yields were ob- 
tained with the alcoholic nitric acid. The 
latter is a good delignifying agent. The 
retention of Cross and Bevan cellulose, 
alpha-cellulose and pentosans was greater 
in the alcoholic nitric acid pulps than in 
those obtained by the use of the aqueous 
acid, under similar conditions of pulping. 
This is probably due to the inhibiting 
action of the alcohol on the hydrolytic 
activity of the dilute nitrie acid. 


¢¢ 


@ PETER HEENAN, ONTARIO MIN- 


ISTER of lands and forests, recently an- 
nounced agreements covering the erection 
of four new pulp mills at Fort William, 
Sioux Lookout and either Michipicoten 
harbor or Sault Ste. Marie. 
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The Care of 
Motor Ball Bearings 


W. BR. HOUGH, Experimental Engineer 


The Reliance Electric & Engineering Co 


we gee bearings of ball-bearing equipped in course of time, it is advisable to clean 
motors require so little attention that and re-pack. each - bearing once a year 
too often they get none at all. Never- or every tygo iyedrsa at; the longest. The 
theless, they do need reasonable care ’ first step in this opera of is to wipe off 
if unnecessary trouble is to be avoided. careftllytall dirt from ther outside of the 
It pays well in the care of such bearing® housing. This step,.“which is 
taken .to. prevent’ any dirt from, the 

. outside figding its way ito the inside 
during * the* packing process, is fellowed 


+ -by thee pmovak ‘of the cap and, ‘in turn,, 
‘all of the old.grease from the bals and 
ball: races.. The next operation is to 


thoroughly wash out the bearing with 
some solvent, such as carbon tetrachloride 
or gasoline, after which every trace of' 
the.solvent must be removed from the 





Fig. 1—Wipe of all dirt from outside of 
bearing before removing bearing cap 


bearings to use the correct kind of grease 
for a lubricant even if it costs a little 
more a pound. An ideal general purpose 
grease should have a melting point of 
around 300 deg. Fahr. It should be non- 
fibrous in texture and free from dirt and 





Fig. 4—Replace paper gasket, if present, 
in cap before sealing up bearing 


bearing by flushing out with light 
lubricating oil to prevent any corrosive 
effect. 

It is claimed that dirt is responsible 
for 90 per cent of all ball bearing failures. 
New grease, therefore, should be clean 
before forcing it into a bearing and care 
should be exercised that the bearing is 
not packed too full. Packing to the 





Fig 2—Grease should not be packed above 
lower surface of shaft 
o 
should have a consistency of about that va 
of ordinary butter when at its normal 
working temperature. Likewise, the 
ingredients of the grease should be so 
intimately mixed and proportioned that 
there is no tendency for them to separate 





Fig. 5—Rotor or armature of motor 

should turn easily by hand. Check before 

installation or after re-packing or an 
extended shutdown 





lower level of the shaft is enough. 
Otherwise, added friction may cause 
overheating. 

When the bearing is re-assembled, a 
final check-up should be made to see 
if the motor armature, if of average size, 
ean be turned freely by hand and if it 
comes to rest gradually when spun. 

A little care in re-packing bearings 
will save shutdowns. 


Fig. 3—Too much grease may cause bear- 
ing to overheat 


out in storage. There also should be the 
minimum tendency to oxidize, corrode 
or “gum. up” the working parts. 

Since most greases tend to harden 
or to become dirty and are consumed 
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® Lift Truck for Paper Handling 

A new high mast lift truck designed for 
handling rolls of paper on end has been 
announced by Towmotor Company, 1222 
East 142d Street, Cleveland, Ohio. This 
truck is built with standard Towmotor 
chassis, standard power plant, ete., and has 
a lifting capacity of 6,000 Ib. Its driving 
wheels are under the load. Rear steering 
permits pivoting on either front driving 
wheel. Hydraulic elevating mast tilts for- 
ward and backward. Maximum gasoline 
consumption is % gallon per hour. (See 
illustration above.) 


* Rotary Coarse Screen 

Paper and Industrial Appliances, Inc., 
122 East 42d St., New York, N. Y., has 
announced an inward flow rotary coarse 
screen for application in the removal of 
strings, matches, Cellophane, corks, rubber 
and other trash from paper stock. The 
sereen, designated as T. B. M. inward flow 
coarse screen, is built in two sizes—one 
to handle up to 100 tons per day, the other 
up to 250 tons—and utilizes a felt covered 
couch roll to remove the rejects from the 
outer surface of a perforated revolving 
cylinder. These rejects, in turn, are re- 
moved from the couch by a doctor when 
they are washed over a screen plate and 
discharged from the machine as tailings. 
A 3 hp. motor is used to drive the smaller 
unit, while a 5 hp. motor is employed for 
the larger one. (See illustration right.) 


® Rotary Roof Ventilator 

A rotary roof ventilator for industrial 
application has been announced by the 
Swartwout Company, 18625 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. This ventilator, utilizing 
the same basic principle as the original 
Swartwout rotary, is made in sizes from 
12 in. to 72 in. throat diameter. Among 
the improved features cited by the manu- 
facturer for the design are: stainless 


steel, fully enclosed, dust-tight, oilless 
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*® Boiler Feed Water 
Regulator 


A two-element steam-flow type of boiler 
feed water regulator, known as the 
Copes Flowmatic Regulator, has been in- 
troduced by Northern Equipment Com- 
pany, Erie, Pa. One of its two control 
elements, a steam flow controller, meas- 
ures the rate of steam flow by taking 
the pressure drop through the super 
heater. The other control element, a 
water level thermostat, with tension type 
expansion tube, as used in the standard 
Copes Regulator, responds to changes in 
the boiler water level. These two control 
elements are connected mechanically to 
the feed water control valve in such a 
way that the valve is positioned by the 
resultant of the two forces. The feed 
control valve may be direct-operated or 
hydraulically operated; may be installed 
at any position in the boiler feed line; 
and can be equipped with a motor oper 
ator permitting repositioning of the valve 
by push button from operating panel. 
The regulator is furnished in all pres- 
sure standards from 250-lb. upward; the 
valves in 2 in. to 6 in. sizes inclusive. 

















ball bearings on which head turns with 
the wind; interior construction of stream- 
lined steel tubing welded into a one- 
piece head frame of great strength and 
minimum friction resistance; body with 
slightly increased area in discharge open- 
ing; and greater capacity per unit size. 


® Rubber Pillow Block 
Improvement 


The Fafnir Bearing Company, New 
Britain, Conn., has announced an im- 
provement in its light duty ball bearing 
rubber pillow block which allows for the 
addition of the Fafnir wide inner ring 
ball bearing with its self-locking collar. 
This feature makes for easy installation. 
The shaft is slipped through the bearing 
unit, the self-locking collar is engaged 
and turned and the set screw tightened. 
The pillow block is offered in sizes rang- 
ing from % in. to 1%, in. bores. 
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® Reclosing Fuse Cutout 

A fuse eutout, porcelain housed and with 
reclosing features, has been announced by 
the General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y. The reclosing door of the unit con- 
tains two fuse holders, the tubes of which 
are electrically connected at the upper 
end by a rigid clamp but are not con- 
nected at the lower end. The tubes are 
held in the door by a clip which per- 
mits the door to pivot outward at the 
bottom, except when held in by the 
outer fuse link. When the outer fuse link 
blows, the door is released and a spring 
pushes the door outward a sufficient distance 
to give a clear indication that the link has 
blown and opened the circuit. A further 
indication is given by the red end of a 
transfer contact which becomes visible. 

The transfer contact also snaps quickly 
to the contact on the lower end of the inner 
fuse holder. It takes one second before the 
snap action occurs, allowing sufficient time 






























for a temporary fault to clear itself and for 
the are gases from the outer fuse link to be 
blown away. This time delay is controlled 
by a completely housed timing mechanism 
of the escapement type with free-running 
gears. Metal parts of the timing mechan- 
ism are of non-corroding materials, nickel 
plated. Springs are of stainless steel. 

If the fault persists, or when another 

















short circuit occurs before the blown fuse 
link is replaced, the inner fuse link will 
blow, releasing the toggle mechanism and 
permitting the door and fuse holder to drop 
to the open position. In this position the 
door is completely isolated from the circuit. 

The reclosing cut out is available in 
50-ampere rating for 5000 volts and for 
7500/12,500 GR Y volts. Likewise, the 
door with the reclosing mechanism is avail- 
able as a separate item, it being inter- 
changeable with the door of present G. E. 
50-ampere indicating and drop-out cutouts. 


* Unit Heater Humidifier 

A humidifier, known as the “Grid,” 
has been announced by The Unit Heater 
& Cooler Co., Wausau, Wis. for attach- 
ment either in front or directly behind 


r- 


eae 











i 


a unit heater. The humidifier, with the 


medium for humidifying immediately at 
hand in the unit heater, may be oper- 
ated with the unit heater or as an in- 
dividual unit. 
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® Boiler Control Unit 


A Boiler Control unit which is a com- 
bination pump contro] and low water cut- 
off in one unit has been announced by 
McDonnell & Miller, Wrigley Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. The unit is designed 
for use with steam pressures to 150 Ibs. 

These two controls have distinctly 
separate operating levels, and the dif- 
ferential between the two circuits is 
adjustable. Further, the differential be- 
tween the “Off” and “On” operation of 





150 


adjustable. A_ flexible 


is 
metallic bellows gives dependable trans- 


the control 


outside 
the 


mission of float power to the 
switch mechanism, and eliminates 
use of stuffing boxes. 

The pump control circuit is designed 
to turn on and off an electrically driven 
boiler feed pump in accordance with the 
requirements of the boiler. At a lower 
level, a second separate circuit will shut 
off the oil burner or stoker in case of a 
fuse failure in the pump circuit. 


® Valve Line Re-Designed 

The Hancock Valve Division of Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, Ine., Bridge- 
port, Conn., has announced a completely 
re-designed line of bronze Flocontrol 
valves. The new line retains the basic 
proportional flow or straight-line flow 
characteristic of the original line. It, 
however, makes use of a union bonnet 
type hood rather than an inside screw 
bonnet. Valve seats and dises are of 
stainless steel with a hardness of 500 
Brinnell. It is claimed that such seats 








and dises will smash nails, pipe turnings, 
welding chips and boiler scale without 
marring. The line is suggested by the 
manufacturer for process applications in- 
volving closer manual control of steam 
heated kettles, retorts, autoclaves, wash- 
ers, etc.; for the proportional blending of 
liquids on mixing machines; and for mois- 
ture of vacuum control as well as for 
application on numerous gas or oil-fired 
processes. 








* Rotameters with 


Interchangeable Tubes 
Fischer & Porter Company, 
West Penn St., Philadelphia, Pa., has 
announced the development of a line of 
rotameter flow meters with interchange- 
able tubes and with colored pigment 


Ine., 112 














fused into etched graduations, A replace- 
ment tube, in case of accidental break 
age, duplicates the original and need not 
be calibrated. Graduation coloring is 
commonly a bright red but it may blue, 
yellow, black, white or some other color, 
if desired. It is claimed that these gradu- 
ation markings are permanent and that 
they stay clear regardless of how often 
a tube is washed or rubbed off. The 
instrument is suggested by the manu- 
facturer for such pulp and paper mill 
applications as the measuring of alum 
solutions, size, chlorine and caustic soda 
and for sulphurie acid, particularly in 
parchment mills. 


* Centrifugal Pump Development 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 900 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., has introduced a cen- 
trifugal pump for the handling of liquids 
low in viscosity and free from excessive 
foreign matter and for operation against 
heads up to 500 ft. The design consists 
essentially of a two-stage centrifugal 
pump, with enclosed impellers, mounted 





directly on the shaft of an F-M splash- 
proof motor. Impellers for the two stages 
are placed back to back, the first stage 
being next to the motor and the second 
stage on the outside. Two ball bearings 
take the radial and unbalanced thrust 
loads while a mounting leg under the 
pump end gives the unit added stability. 
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* Acetylene Association Group 
to Meet in Birmingham 


Birmingham, Alabama, is the scene of 
the International Acetylene Association’s 
annual convention this year which will be 
held on November 10, 11 and 12. Head- 
quarters for the convention will be the 
Hotel Tutwiler. 

Technical sessions will be held each 
afternoon and special sessions of unusual 
interest are being planned for the eve- 
nings. The oxy-acetylene process for 
welding and cutting metals will be fea- 
tured at all of these sessions. Key men 
in the fields will discuss a series of vitally 
interesting subjects. 

A cordial invitation to attend this con- 
vention is extended to everyone inter- 
ested in the practical applications of the 
oxy-acetylene process. Gross attendance 
at last year’s meet in St. Louis, Mo., 
totaled over 3,100 members and guests. 


® Hercules Powder Declares 
Quarterly Dividend 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, a quarterly dividend of $1.50 a 
share was declared on the company’s out- 
standing common shares. 

As previously announced by the ¢om- 
pany, it is also expected that stockholders 
of record will be offered rights to sub- 
scribe, at $75 a share, to additional shares 
of the company’s common stock in the 
ratio of one such share for each ten shares 
held. These rights will be exercisable on 
or before October 14, 1937. Shares sub- 
seribed for under this offer will not par- 
ticipate in the September 25th dividend. 


@ CHAIN BELT COMPANY of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has just completed the erec- 
tion of a new building at its West Mil- 
waukee Works to house the machine shop 
and the West Milwaukee offices. All ma- 
chine operations except the assembly and 
manufacture of steel and malleable chains 
and the finishing of sprocket wheels are 
being moved from the Milwaukee works 
to the West Milwaukee plant. The ex- 
terior of the new building is finished in 
red brick with double tier steel casement 
windows and a saw tooth roof almost 
entirely of glass. 


@ PITTSBURGH TOOL-KNIFE AND 
MANUFACTURING ©OCO., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has just moved into its newly 
equipped plant at 75-81 Sycamore &t., 
Etna, P. O., Pittsburgh, Pa. A new of- 
fice building has been erected adjoining 
the main two-story plant. 


@ A NEW SALES ENGINEERING OF- 
FICE in Bluefield, W. Va., has been an- 
nounced by the Lincoln Electric Com- 
pany, manufacturers of are welding equip- 
ment, Cleveland, Ohio. The new office will 
be in charge of W. H. Schuster, who for 
the past year has been assistant welding 
instructor in the Lincoln Welding School 
at Cleveland. He will maintain welding 
consultation and supply service for the 
coal fields of West Virginia, Virginia and 
Kefitucky. 
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@ ELIMINATION OF MARRED fin- 
ished surfaces, protection against grit and 
savings of from 50 to 75 per cent in speed 
of packing are reported by mill work or- 
ganizations which have adopted fiber 
board packing containers held rigid by 
tensional steel strapping as a substitute 
for nailed wood crates. The method of 
packing such commodities as wood doors, 
kitchen cabinets, stair treads, alcoves, 
ete., in fiber wrappers for shipping was 
worked out by the Signode Steel Strap- 
ping Company of Chicago in conjunction 
with mill work organizations of the mid- 
dle west, which had been experiencing 
difficulties arising from damage to goods 
in shipment. 


@® THE FALK CORPORATION, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has announced the appoint- 
ment of P. C. Day as vice-president. After 
being in charge of the West Drayton Gear 
Works of the Power Plant Company, Eng- 
land, for some years, Mr. Day came to 
Falk Corporation to direct the work of 
pioneering helical and herringbone gear- 
ing. He will remain in charge of engineer- 
ing with the title Vice-President, Chief 
Engineer. 


@ NEW NORTHWESTERN district 
manager of the mechanical goods depart- 
ment of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company is W. T. Roberts, who has been 
with the company since 1920. Mr. Rob- 
erts will have supervision over mechani- 
eal goods sales in the Denver, Salt Lake 
City, Portland, and Seattle district terri- 
tories as well as Alaska. 


@ FOOTE BROTHERS GEAR AND 
MACHINE CORPORATION have re- 
cently appointed Eugene D. Wilson of 
Memphis, Tenn., as district representative 
of that territory. Mr. Wilson’s territory 
comprises Tennessee, west of the Tennes- 
see River, northern half of the state of 
Mississippi and practically all of the state 
of Arkansas. 


@ FOR EIGHTEEN YEARS general 
superintendent at the Beckett Paper Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio, Homer H. Latimer 
has accepted a position in a production 
capacity with the Champion Paper and 
Fibre Company at Hamilton. Val Fried- 
rich, Jr., associated with Mr. Latimer for 
14 years, is now the new superintendent 
of the Beckett Paper Company. 


® Announce Promotions at 
Johns-Manville 


Seven promotions, including the elec- 
tion of three new vice-presidents of the 
Johns-Manville Products Corporation, 
were announced recently by Lewis H. 
Brown, president of Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration. 

The newly-elected executives are A. R, 
Fisher, who will have charge of J-M’s 
Eastern District; J. P. Kottcamp, who 
will supervise activities of the Central 
Division; and Alexander Cromwell, who 
will assume control of manufacturing 
activities on the Pacifie Coast. 

Other promotions included J. E. Ber- 
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gert, who will become manager of J-M’s 
Manville, N. J., plant; K. W. Huffine, who 
is to be manager of the company’s Wauv- 
kegan, Ill., plant; H. J. O’Brien, new 
manager of the Alexandria, Ind., plant 
and W. Kelty, who succeeds Mr. Bergert 
as manager of the cost reduction depart- 
ment. 


@ THE APPOINTMENT of W. H. 
Scherer as manager of the Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation’s plant 
at Holyoke, Mass., has recently been an- 
nounced. Mr. Scherer goes to Worthing- 
ton after thirty years of service with 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company, having been general super- 
intendent of the latter company’s East 
Springfield works for the past eighteen 
years, 


® Haering Company 
Announces Changes 


Several increases in personnel and fa- 
cilities have been announced by the 
D. W. Haering and Company, Inc., scale 
and corrosion control chemical and pro- 
portioning manufacturers of Chicago. 

Two complete laboratory and consult- 
ing facilities have been established; one 
for the Southwest through the Wichita 
Testing Laboratories at Wichita, Kan., 
which will be under the direction of 
Charles E, Erb and the other for the 
West Coast through Best and Company, 
Almeda, Calif., which will be under the 
direction of Dr. Otto Best. 

Complete sales, service and warehous- 
ing facilities for the East have been es- 
tablished in New York City and will be 
under the supervision of Leon Garneau, 
corrosion expert. 

Changes in personnel included: Joseph 
Mallock as district manager in charge of 
Michigan with headquarters in Detroit, 
B. 8. Coop as district manager in charge 
of the South with headquarters in At- 
lanta, Ga., the promotion of Guy Hamil- 
ton to the position of district manager 
in charge of Tennessee with headquarters 
in Nashville and the addition of Daniel 
F. Mortara, chemical engineer, and 
Donald C. Suhr, civil engineer, to the 
Chicago staff. 


* Brown Company Files 
Re-Organization Plan 

A plan of re-organization for the 85- 
year-old Brown Company was filed re- 
eently with the Federal District Court at 
Portland, Me., by Orton B. Brown, vice- 
president and treasurer. 

The plan, contrary to treatment ac- 
corded to security holders in numerous 
re-organizations emerging from the re- 
cent depression, contemplates no reduc- 
tion in principal and no impairment of 
lien position for bondholders, It would 
provide payment in cash of all past due 
interest, together with interest on inter- 
est. Preferred stockholders would like- 
wise retain their present equity and in 
addition receive a larger stock interest 
and voting privileges to compensate for 
dividend arrears. 

Because estimates indicate a 1938 de- 
















































































mand for Brown pulp, especially the high- 
est grades, at least 50 per cent in excess 
of possible output of present plants, the 
plan states new financing of $12,500,000 
is proposed for working capital and to 
expand production facilities. 


@ E. 8. Crosby New President 
of J-M International Corp. 


E. 8. Crosby has been named president 
of the Johns-Manville International Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary, according to an 
announcement made recently by Lewis H. 
Brown, president of Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Crosby joined J-M in 1928 when it 
absorbed the Celite Company, of which 
he was vice-president and a director. His 
first position with J-M was as general 
manager of the Engineering Department. 
In 1929, when the Johns-Manville Inter- 
national Corporation was formed, he be- 
came vice-president and general manager. 

In addition to his new post Mr. Crosby 
is also general manager of both Asbestos 
Fibres Distributors and the Replacement 
Automotive Products Department; divi- 
sions of the J-M Sales Corporation. 


@ D.8. DAVIS, of Dale S. Davis’ Asso- 
eiates, expects to resume work on pulp 
and paper problems in the Chemical En- 
gineering Department of Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, and will continue to serve 
Dale 8. Davis’ Associates, consulting 
mathematicians, in development projects. 


* New Certified Steel Plan 


Announced by Ryerson 

A new and unique plan which will 
enable steel users to secure more uni- 
formly satisfactory results has recently 
been announced by Joseph T. Ryerson 
and Son. The system, to be known as 
the “Ryerson Certified Steel Plan,” un- 
dertakes to select whole heats of steel 
that have particularly desirable quali- 
ties, make thorough tests and give the 
user a report on the analysis, tests, ete. 
The new plan solves many of the prob- 
lems that have developed during the 
rapidly increasing use of alloys. 

When large tonnages are involved, the 
user can purchase whole heats and it is 
then practical for him to analyze each 
heat and also test it for heat treatment 
response. When average lots of alloy 
steel are purchased from stock, the cus- 
tomer can hardly afford to run expen- 
sive analysis and heat treatment tests 
on the different bars as they are received. 
Therefore, the only solution of his prob- 
lem is to furnish him with alloy steel 
that already has been analyzed and 
tested before he gets it. 

The following outstanding points are 
found in summarizing the whole scheme 
of Ryerson Certified Alloy Steels: 

1. There is available from warehouse 
stock, alloy steel which has been selected 
to meet specifications much closer than 
the standard S. A. E. ranges and is 
accurately controlled in regard to grain 
size and other hardening characteristics. 

2. Ajl bars except very small diameters 
are identified by letter symbols stamped 
on the ends of the bars for purposes of 
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positive identification. Small bars are 
tagged. 

3. All bars have been metallurgically 
tested and the results of these tests 
which cover both chemical analysis and 
heat treatment response are tabulated 
and transferred to similarly identified 
Data Sheets. 

4, When a shipment is made to a user, 
a Data Sheet for the bars shipped is put 
in his hands in sufficient time so that it 
ean be transferred to the heat treating 
department before that department is 
ealled upon to subject the steel to heat 
treatment. 


* Rumor of Pulp Mill for 


Moncure, N. C. 

A news item appearing in the Pittsboro, 
N. C., Record recently, stated that a pulp 
company was considering the possibilities 
of erecting a pulp mill near the town of 
Moncure, Chatham County, N. C. 

The item stated that officials and engi- 
neers have been investigating the timber 
supply in the vicinity of Moncure and it 
was said that in the event that the plant 
became a reality it would give employ- 
ment to about 500 persons. 


® Pulp Mill Improvements at 


Glatfelter Company 

The P. H. Glatfelter Company, Spring 
Grove, Penn., who have plans now under 
way for enlarging and re-equipping their 
soda pulp mill have awarded a contract 
for five digesters to the Petroleum Iron 
Works Company, Inc., of Sharon, Penn. 
Plans for the new reconstruction work 
will be under the supervision of George 
W. Dodge and Roderick O’Donoghue of 
New York City, consulting engineers. 

Glatfelter was one of the first in the 
country to use pine wood in the manu- 
facture of soda pulp. They have been 
recently carrying on successful experi- 
ments in producing fast growing poplar 
and other trees indigenous to Southern 
Pennsylvania where the mill is located. 

The plans call for a productive capac- 
ity of 75 tons per day of bleached soda 
fibers. The enlargement of the pulp mill 
is the start of wide-spread improvements 
and additions that are planned by the 
Glatfelter firm. 


® New Products Division 
Created by Westinghouse 

The development of lines of activity 
which either are new in the art or which 
have not been previously undertaken by 
the company has been centralized by the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company with the formation of a 
new products division. 

The new division will concentrate its 
facilities for the development and 
broadening the field of applications of 
products which have not yet reached the 
commercial stage. After the field for the 
product has been determined and the 
product has passed through the pilot 
plant stage it will be absorbed by one 
of the regular company divisions. 

H. M. Wilcox, formerly vice-president 
of Electrical Research Products, Inc., 








a subsidiary of Western Electric, is man- 
ager of the new section. H. W. Tenney, 
formerly manager of the firm’s central 
engineering laboratory department, will 
be engineering manager and George F. 
Begoon, recently of Westinghouse’s in- 
dustrial division, is now sales manager 
of the new division. 


® Expect Large Attendance at 
Safety Congress Meet 

A crusading army of ten thousand men 
and women will mobilize for renewed war 
on accidents at the 26th National Safety 
Congress and Exposition October 11 to 
15 in Kansas City, Mo. 

More than 400 speakers will discuss 
accident prevention in the home, on the 
farm, on the streets and highways and in 
industrial plants. In all, 113 sessions will 
be devoted to every conceivable phase of 
safety. One of the outstanding features 
of the Congress program will be a gigan- 
tie rally—ealled a “21-gun salute to safe- 
ty”—to be held Tuesday evening, October 
12, in the municipal auditorium. 


@ Edgemont Paper to Erect 
New Plant at York, Pa. 


A new plant will be erected at York, 
Pa., by the Edgemont Paper Company, a 
newly-incorporated firm, it was learned re- 
cently. The plant will be built on land 
purchased from the Northern Central Rail- 
road. 

It will be fitted with the latest type of 
paper making machinery and all types of 
coarse paper will be manufactured. Wil- 
liam K. Gotwalt, formerly superintendent 
of the Lafean Paper Company at York, 
will supervise plant operations. President 
of the new company is George E. Gartman. 
Mrs. Edna Gartman is secretary and John 
U. Wisotzkey is treasurer. 


* Plans Point Toward Success 
for Chicago Power Show 

According to late reports, the success 
of the Chicago Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering, to be held Octo- 
ber 4-9 at the new International Amphi- 
theatre, is virtually assured, due to the 
large number of outstanding manufac- 
turers who have taken contracts to ex- 
hibit. 

Of interest to all users of steam, com- 
pressed air or other gases from which 
liquid must be removed when under pres- 
sure, will be the displays devoted to 
steam traps. By means of glass enclosed 
operating models it will be possible to see 
the exact manner in which some of these 
traps operate. 

Of particular interest to those engaged 
in the manufacture of pulp and paper will 
be the exhibits devoted to refractories 
and thermal insulations, new asphalt roof 
block which is water resistant and in- 
sulating, bearings, drives, gears, couplings, 
leather beltings, mercury switches, motor 
controls, heat exchanger tubes, brass 
piping, conveyor systems, load binders 
and open-end band saws. The products 
of a non-ferrous rolling mill will be ex- 
hibited with regard to results in the pro- 
duction of engineering tubing. 
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* Appalachian Coals, Inc. Urges 
Coal Price Establishment 


The establishment of minimum prices 
on bituminous coals on or before October 
1, was urged recently by Appalachian 
Coals, Inc., marketing agency for high 
volatile coals produced in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia. 
The company’s board of directors urged 
the National Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion to “announce a definite date for the 
establishment of prices which should not 
be later than October first,” stating this 
“would be most helpful to our industry.” 

Order No. 39 of the Commission, in the 
opinion of officers and directors of Ap- 
palachian Coals, Inc., paves the way for 
early establishment of prices. That order 
requires each District Board to “propose 
to the Commission minimum prices on or 
before September 2, using the weighted 
average of $2.22 per net ton for Minimum 
Price Area Number 1” in which the ACI 
mines are located. Coordination of prices 
has been ordered to begin September 8. 


® George R. Bott 


Associated with the Norma-Hoffmann 
Bearings Corporation, Stamford, Conn., 
for twenty-five years, George Robert Bott, 
chief engineer and a director of the con- 
cern, passed away August 14 at his‘sum- 
mer home in New Canaan, Conn. He was 
fifty-eight years old and had been a resi- 
dent of Stamford for some thirteen years. 

Mr. Bott was born in Columbus, Ohio, 
in 1879 and was graduated from Ohio 
State University in 1901. One of the pio- 
neers in the bearing industry, Mr. Bott 
held numerous patents on anti-friction 
bearings and other mechanical devices. 
He was a member of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers and of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. He is 
survived by his two sons and by his 
brother. 


@ FOR THE PAST ELEVEN YEARS 
assistant editor of Paper Tr ournal, 
Herbert J. Laughton passed away August 
5 at a Staten Island, N. Y., hospital. He 
was 61 years old and is survived by a 
widow, two sons and a daughter. 


@ LOGAN M. WATEROUS, president 
of Waterous, Ltd., well-known pulp and 
paper machinery manufacturers of Brant- 
ford, Ont., passed away recently at the 
age of 56. He is survived by his mother, 
his wife and two sons. 


@ BAY EDWARD ESTES, treasurer of 
the Advance Bag and Paper Co., of Bos- 
ton and Howland, Me., and of the South- 
ern Advance Bag and Paper Co., of 
Hodge, La., passed away recently at the 
age of 51 at his summer home in Range- 
ley, Me. 


@ HENRY C. CASSIDY, who served 
as superintendent of the Holyoke divi- 
sion of the American Writing Paper 
Corporation, Holyoke, Mass., for 25 
years before his retirement seven years 
ago, passed away recently in the lat- 
ter city. His wife, three daughters and 
six sons survive. 
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* New Catalogues and 


Publications 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.—Four new bulletins have 
been issued recently by this company. 
Leaflet 2259 deals with industrial trans- 
formers, Bulletin 1187 has to do with 
modern indoor type cubicle switchgear, 
Bulletin 1541 explains and illustrates 
steel surface type steam condensers and 
Bulletin 1832, 24 pages in length, presents 
many interesting features regarding the 
perforated metals produced by the com- 
pany. 

American Rolling Mill Company, Middle- 
town, Ohio—An attractive, spiral-bound 
booklet entitled, 6 to 36 Inch Pipe for Indus- 
trial Uses is the offering of this company. 
Technical data includes thermal expansion 
data and methods of determining wall 
thickness. Standard dimensions of fittings 
for flanged pipe, joints and various types 
of couplings are indicated. 

Bagley and Sewall Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
—A well-illustrated folder presents spec- 
ifications and other interesting features 
concerning the paper machine installed by 
this company at Crossett Paper Mills. 

Black-Clawson Co., Hamilton, Ohio— 
Two recently issued folders by this firm 
explain the advantages of the spiral drive 
and formation control vat put out by the 
company. Both folders are entitled, The 
Paper Industry Speaks; the one concerning 
the vats being numbered 113-B and the 
other which has to do with the spiral drive 
being numbered 112-B. 

Chicago Bridge and Iron Co., Chicago, 
Ill.—An excellent new publication which 
has to do with the Morse filter plant has 
recently been issued by this company. 
Well-written and with plenty of interest- 
ing photographs, this booklet presents a 
most complete picture of the subject. 
Approximate estimating figures on the 
cost of the filter plant will be submitted 
by the company on receipt of a perforated 
form which is attached to each bulletin. 

Chromium Corporation of America, New 
York, N. Y.—Bound with a hammered 
silver type cover, symbolizing the subject 
matter of Chromium Plating, this new 
bulletin presents an interesting story of 
the uses of the process. Replete with 
excellent photographs and detailed litera- 
ture the 24 page publication explains and 
sets forth such subjects as corrosion re- 
sistance, temperature effects, base metals, 
non-contamination, industrial applications, 
plating facilities, chromium plating costs, 
dryer drums, calender rolls and other ma- 
terial in relation to chromium plating. 


Cleveland Wickcliffe, Ohio—A 
loose-leaf folder which presents by use of 
descriptive written material and photo- 
graphs, the cranes and transfer bridges 
manufactured by the firm, has recently 
been issued by the company. 

Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia, Pa.—Pho- 
tographs, graphs. diagrams and tables aid 
regular written material in explaining the 
multiport relief valves manufactured by 
this concern as presented in the company’s 
recent loose-leaf folder (Publ. 2710). A 
complete picture of the product is pre- 
sented by use of cross-sectional drawings. 

Contin 4 Fibre Co., Newark, 
Del.—aA bulletin which illustrates and ex- 
plains the new Celoron coupling manufac- 
tured by this firm has recently been issued 
by the company. 

3B. M. Dart Mfg. Co., Providence, R. L— 
An attractive bulletin which presents by 
use of excellent photography, well-written 
material and dimension tables, the unions 
put out by this firm, has been circulated 
recently by the company. Bound with a 
stiff cover and containing many interest- 
ing features concerning the product, this 
publication would be a valuable addition 
to an industrial library. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, I1l—A 
series of new bulletins and pamphlets 
have been issued recently by this com- 
pany. Bulletin 3600-A2 describes and 
illustrates the construction and applica- 
tion of the company’s Model 36-A Diesel 
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generating sets, Publication ACB400.1 is 
given over to central system air condi- 
tioners; their functions and their applica- 
tions, Bulletin 6205 presents a detailed 
picture of the firm’s steam pumps, Bulle- 
tin 6920 illustrates and explains the uses 
of oil lubricated turbine pumps with en- 
closed impellers and Bulletin 6920 R has 
to do with water lubricated turbine pumps. 

Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass.—Two new 
publications, both very attractive in ap- 
pearance and both containing valuable in- 
formation, have been presented lately by 
this concern. One of the bulletins 
(No. 212) explains the method by which 
the company’s verigraph moisture con- 
troller continuously measures the mois- 
ture content of the moving sheets of 
paper and automatically operates the 
dryer control system. The other publica- 
tion (No. 175-1) describes a system of 
automatic control of temperature; pres- 
sure, level and flow in continuous proc- 
esses. Photographs, diagrams, charts and 
graphs, coupled with well-worded litera- 
ture, are featured in both issues. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
—A series of interesting leaflets which 
explain and illustrate the company’s track 
type limit switch, thrustor operated 
valves, outdoor switch houses and an out- 
door group-operated switch have been re- 
leased recently by this firm. 

Haynes Stellite Co., Kokomo, Ind.—A 
new and more complete edition of the 
booklet Hard-Facing with Haynes Stellite 
Products, is now being issued by this com- 
pany. This de luxe 104-page book contains 
much valuable information concerning 
abrasive wear and the application of hard- 
facing materials. Material in this publi- 
eation is divided into the requirements of 
various industries. In addition to the 
splendid way in which the written mate- 
rial is presented, the book is filled with 
excellent photographs illustrating the ap- 
plication of hard facing. 

International Wickel Co., New York, 
N. Y.—An interesting article concerning 
corrosion resistant steels in sulphite pulp- 
ing has been made up into pamphlet form 
and is being circulated by this company. 
In addition to the latter a new technical 
information bulletin (T-9), which has to 
do with engineering properties of “K” 
Monel, has been issued by the firm. Both 
publications present an accurate and de- 
tailed story of the subjects involved. 

Johns-Manville, New York, N. Y.—An 
interesting little booklet entitled Barriers 
to Industrial Waste, has been presented re- 
cently by this company. It contains a 
complete table of recommendations of in- 
sulations for a wide variety of uses in 
practically all industries and is amply 
illustrated. 

Lewellen Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Ind.—A new catalogue which presents 
illustrations and descriptions of the latest 
development in variable speed transmis- 
sions and speed controlling devices is the 
latest offering of this company. The new 
publication (No. 35) is filled with in- 
formative material and contains many 
photographs of the company’s products, 
illustrating both the design and use. 
Dimension tables and diagrams aid the 
photographs and literature in illustrating 
clearly the various industrial devices 
manufactured by the company. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—aA recent folder issued by this com- 
pany describes the inhalator manufac- 
tured by the firm. This apparatus is used 
for the resuscitation of victims of carbon 
monoxide poisoning, gas asphyxia, electric 
shock, drowning, etc. Another folder put 
out by this firm describes a new salt dis- 
penser for use in companies where hot 
working conditions exist. 

New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse, N. Y.—A new bulletin put out 
by this school describes a new plan of 
handling private woodlands co-operatively. 
The book describes a plan that is being 
worked out on a forest unit with an area 
of 450,000 acres, of which 126,000 acres 
are in forests in the vicinity of Coopers- 
town, N. Y. The bulletin is published 




















Jointly by the Charles Lathrop Pack 
Forestry Foundation and the College of 
Forestry. 

Morma-Hoffmann Bea Corp., Stam- 
ford, Conn.—A new catalogue (No. F-958) 
describes the company's complete line of 
precision ball, roller and thrust bearings. 
The publication includes tabulated data 
on sizes, dimensions and load ratings of 
108 distinct series of precision bearings, 
embracing over 3,000 catalogued sizes. 
The book is 84 pages long of standard 
8%x11 size. 

Morthern Engineering Works, Detroit, 
Mich.—A new bulletin which illustrates 
and explains the working principle of the 
company’s Type H electric hoist for heavy 


loads, has been issued recently by this 
concern. 
Quigley Co., New York, N. Y.—Two 


folders, one which explains the uses of a 
light weight insulating refractory con- 
crete and one which illustrates the em- 
ployment of a chrome base castable re- 
fractory, have been issued lately by this 
company. 

Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., (on- 
norsville, Ind.—Turbine pumps are de- 
scribed and illustrated in Bulletin 260- 
Blic, which has just been issued by this 
company. Special emphasis is placed on 
application throughout the industrial field. 
Cutaway views are presented showing the 
various types of construction and a de- 
tailed selection table is included with a 
brief discussion of the various factors 
entering into proper selection. 

Cc. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—Fifty-six pages of excellent photo- 
graphs, charts and other descriptive mate- 
rial make up the de luxe publication of 
this company. The catalogue (No. 1060 C) 
contains valuable data and information on 
the indicating and recording temperature 
and pressure instruments manufactured 
by the concern. The material is presented 
in an interesting manner and gives a most 
complete picture of the firm’s products. 

Texas Co., New York, N. Y.—Of particu- 
lar interest to the paper industry is this 
extremely valuable publication entitled, 
Relation of Lubrication to Efficient Paper Mill 
Operations, issued recently by this com- 
pany. Covering all paper mill operations, 
in which lubrication plays an important 
part, the booklet is replete with valuable 
informative material which is written in 
a clear and concise manner. Many photo- 
graphs and diagrams of paper making 
machinery aid in presenting to the reader, 
an accurate story of proper lubrication. 
Included in this publication is information 
concerning the lubrication of wood bark- 
ers, grinders, rotary digesters, pulp 
screens, deckers and wet machines, rag 
mill equipment, beaters and washers, 
jordans and stock chest agitators and 
paper machines. 

United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
New York, N. Y—A new “Miniature” 
packing catalogue, featuring the eleven 
most commonly used U. S. Packings, has 
been announced by the mechanical goods 
division of this company. This booklet 
was compiled as a substitute for the larger 
and more comprehensive packing cata- 
logue issued by the company earlier this 


year. 

Yarnall-Waring Co., Philadelphia, Pa.— 
A new bulletin (EJ-1906) has been issued 
recently by this firm. The publication, 
which explains and illustrates the con- 
struction and uses of the expansion joints 
manufactured by the company, contains 
much valuable data. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio—A “Water Works Manual” 
which embraces 120 pages of practicable 
data about special wrapped and lined 
steel water mains, is the recent offering 
of this company. The manual is featured 
by useful tables and charts covering basic 
hydraulic information and engineering 
data used in water main flow capacity and 
pipe line computations. 


BOOKS 


Business Under the New Price Laws— 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, this book predicts 
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that court decisions will progressively re- 
lax the severity of price legislation, nota- 
bly the Robinson-Patman Act, possibly 
even with the paradoxical result of com- 
pletely reversing the avowed purpose of 
these laws to suppress the chain store. 
The authors of the book, Burton A. Zorn 
and George J. Feldman, outline in detail 
the history and ramifications of the vari- 
ous price laws and examine the dangers 
to be encountered and the precautionary 
measures to be undertaken. Mr. Zorn is 
general counsel for the N. Y. State Labor 
Relations Board and was chief of trade 
practice, compliance division and counsel 
for NRA in New York State. Mr. Feld- 
man, a Washington attorney specializing 
in trade commission practice, was for- 
merly with the Federal Trade Commission. 
Economic collaborator in preparation of 
the book was Saul Nelson. 

Sources of Current Trade Statistics— 
Sources of approximately 3,000 statistical 
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series with names and address of the 
compiling agencies and covering practi- 
cally all pertinent current trade statistics 
published daily, weekly, monthly or quar- 
terly by 40 governmental agencies and 200 
nongovernmental agencies, can be readily 
located by reference to this book, which is 
published by the Marketing Research 
Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce. The 
new publication is offered as a bibliog- 
raphy of agencies compiling data of pri- 
mary importance in measuring economic 
developments and business trends and 
covers production, untilled orders, new 
orders, sales, shipments, stocks, wholesale 
and retail prices, employment, payrolls 
and earnings, it was stated. Copies of the 
publication may be had at 25 cents each 
upon application to the Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. The book 
is further identified as Market Research 
Series No. 13. 
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® Twenty-Sixth Annual Confer- 
ence with Hammermill Agents 

Marking the beginning of the second 
quarter century of relationships between 
the Hammermill Paper Company and its 
selling agents and with all sections of the 
United States and foreign points as far 
away as India and Argentina represented, 
134 paper merchants met with mill offi- 
cials on August 26 and 27 in Erie, Pa., 
for the twenty-sixth Annual Conference 
with Hammermill agents. 

E. R. Behrend, president of Hammer- 
mill, made the opening address and 
pointed out that honest, intelligent and 
friendly opposition in these meetirfgs has 
made the Hammermill Agents group an 
important organization in the paper indus- 
try. 

Following Mr. Behrend, Norman W. 
Wilson, first vice-president and general 
manager of Hammermill, spoke on new 
developments at Hammermill and the eco- 
nomic outlook for the future. H. R, Bald- 
win, vice-president in charge of sales, 
conducted the detailed business of the 
meeting and presented charts showing 
sales trends of Hammermill lines. 

A. E. Frampton, advertising manager 
and assistant general sales manager, dis- 
played the scope of Hammermill adver- 
tising activities. Bruce Barton, chairman 
of the board of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
and Osborn, Inc., Hammermill advertis- 
ing counselors, spoke briefly. 

Other men who addressed the group in- 
cluded D. 8. Leslie, vice-president and 
general manager of Hammermill, and J. F. 
Wuenschel, Pacific Coast sales manager, 
both of whom spoke about activities at 
Grays Harbor Pulp and Paper Company. 
G. W. Smart, G. P. Bothwell and W. W. 
Woodbridge gave sales presentations of 
Hammermill papers. 

The business program“of the two-day 
session was planned and discussed by mill 
officials and the Agents’ Advisory Commit- 
tee, meeting at Mr. Behrend’s home on 
Wednesday, August 25. Committee mem- 
bers present were: Chairman W. N. Gil- 
lett, Chicago Paper Company, Chicago; 
Max Greenbaum, Beekman Paper & Card 
Company, Inc., New York; W. N. Schae- 
fer, R. P. Andrew Paper Company, Wash- 
ington; H. F. Petrequin, The Petrequin 
Paper Company, Cleveland; C. A. Esty, 


Carter, Rice & Company, Boston; I. W. 
Carpenter, Jr., Carpenter Paper Company, 
Omaha; H. T. Newell, Jackson Paper Com- 
pany, Jackson; V. E. Hecht, Zellerbach 
Paper Company, San Francisco. 
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The Agents elected the following new 
men to the Advisory Committee to replace 
members whose terms have expired: E. P. 
Magel, Crescent Paper Company, Indian- 
apolis; N. K. Woodward, Midwestern Pa- 
per Company, Kansas City; and W. C. 
Strickland, Strickland Paper Company, 
Birmingham. 

Newly elected members on the Adver- 
tising Committee are: P. W. Eason, Lath- 
rop Paper Company, New York, and C. M. 
Yates, Dudley Paper Company, Lansing. 

Business meetings were held during the 
morning of each day at the Kahkwa Club. 
Both afternoons were given to golf and 
other games. The E. R. Behrend Golf 
Trophy was tied for by I. W. Carpenter, 
Jr., Omaha, and Arnold Russell, Hartford. 
Each man will hold the trophy for half 
the year. (See illustration above). 


® Savannah Prepares for 
Fall Meeting of TAPPI 


With over 400 guests already regis- 
tered for the fall convention of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, which will be held Octo- 
ber 18-19-20 at Savannah, Ga., present 
plans and arrangements for the meet are 
all indicative of success. The DeSoto 
and Savannah Hotels are prepared to 
handle all visitors although the DeSoto 
Hotel’s reserved list is already com- 
pleted. While the Savannah Hotel is 
within walking distance of the DeSoto, 
a shuttle taxi service has been arranged 
for those registered at the convention. 
Registration at the convention will be 
in the office of the Motor Club on the 
lobby floor of the DeSoto and will be in 
charge of H. Bradley Johnson. The tech- 
nical meetings will be held in the De- 
Soto’s Gold Room. All exhibition space 
in the hotel lobby has been taken but 
additional space is available in the 
Tavern on the floor below. Booths will 
represent 34 companies. 

Plans for a completely air-conditioned, 
all-Pullman, special train to and from 
the TAPPI meet have just been an- 
nounced by the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way, through 8S. B. Murdock, Seaboard’s 
general passenger agent in New York. 
The “Tappi Special” is scheduled to 
leave New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington on the afternoon of 
October 17 and to arrive in Savannah 
early the next morning. Convenienf con- 
nections from all New England, the mid- 
dle Atlantic and mid-western states may 
be made at New York or Washington. 





The Paper Makers Chemical Division 
of Hercules Powder Company has in- 
vited members of TAPPI to visit the 
company’s naval stores plant at Bruns- 
wick on Thursday, October 21, following 
the fall convention in Savannah. The 
trip will include entertainment on the 
way to Brunswick, breakfast and an in- 
spection trip of the naval stores plant 
Thursday morning and luncheon and en- 
tertainment at the Cloister Hotel on Sea 
Island. Transportation will be furnished 
back to Brunswick Thursday evening. 
Pullman reservations for the Savannah- 
Brunswick trip may. be made now 
through the Hercules Powder Company. 


® W. Z. Friend Joins Staff 
of International Nickel 


A. J. Wadhams, vice-president in 
charge of development and research at 
the International Nickel Company, Ine., 
has announced the addition of Wayne Z 
Friend to the development and researc!) 
staff. 

Mr. Friend will devote most of his time 
to technical service on corrosion resisting 
materials, particularly to Monel, Nickel 
and Inconel. After graduation from West 
Virginia University in 1926, Mr. Friend 
engaged in the production and marketing 
of natural gasoline. He has recently been 
engaged in the industrial application of 
liquefied petroleum gases to heat treating 
requirements of the automotive and other 
metal industries. 


® Decision on Newsprint 


Imports 

The United States Customs Court has 
decided that paper in 15-inch rolls, im- 
ported by a Buffalo commercial printer 
for the production of give-away adver- 
tising publications. called newspapers, is 
duty free as standard newsprint. The 
government officials have decided to ap- 
peal the case. Meanwhile six additional 
shipments have been taken to court by 
the importers in protest against the col- 
leetion of duty. 

Protests were filed with the United 
States Customs Court at Ogdensburg 
against the imposition of duty on 20-inch 
side runs but were later abandoned. Three 
shipments of green and peach paper in 
14-inch rolls which were held dutiable at 
Maline, N. Y., have been taken to the 
United States Customs Court on protest 
by the Pictorial Review Pattern Com- 
pany, which claims the paper is duty free 
as standard newsprint. 
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* TAPPI Makes Progress in 
Paper Testing Standardization 

The further progress made in the development of standard 
paper testing methods by the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, is described in the annual report of 
the Paper Testing Committee by the Chairman, B. W. Scribner, 
of the National Bureau of Standards. The report is contained 
in the June 1937 issue of the Association’s Technical Associa- 
tion Papers. 

The permeability of paper and paperboard to liquids or 
vapors is of much importance in practically all uses of these 
products. The committee completed development of a method 
for water-absorbtiveness of non-bibulous papers and boards, 
and progress was made in procedures for grease resistance, and 
water vapor permeability. The chairman conducted a round- 
table discussion of the last at the 1937 annual association 
meeting, which was of material benefit in expediting the 
development. A report of this is also contained in the Tech- 
nical Association Papers. 

Other projects in progress are two related to printing prop- 
erties—printing oil permeation and printing smoothness. In 
the first, the use of time for permeation of a measured amount 
of oil is being investigated, and instruments designed for test- 
ing printing smoothness by measurement of flow of air over 
the surface are being studied. 

Development of a proposed extensive revision of the method 
for fiber composition, and of suggested procedures for identifi- 
cation of specks and spots was completed. 

Projects in the chemical testing field that were completed 
are revised methods for starch and reducible sulphur, and 
development of a silver-staining test was undertaken. 

Additional methods adopted by the Association are for dirt 
count, titanium pigments, zine pigments, and revisions adopted 
are for thickness, bulking thickness, opacity, basis weight. 

Forty TAPPI paper testing standards are available in 
printed form. A list can be secured from the Chairman of 
the Paper Testing Committee, and copies can be purchased 
from the Association at 122 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, New York. 


® Many Exhibitors Take Space 
at Air-Conditioning Show 


Business men and industrialists, as well as engineering inter- 
ests in all of the diverse fields of construction and manufac- 
turing, who have desired to have an accurate technical picture 
of summer and winter air-conditioning will be well served by 
the 5th International Heating and Ventilating Exposition, 
which will be held January 24 to 28 at the Grand Central 
Palace, New York City. 

The relative advantages of individualized and coordinated 
hot-water systems will be demonstrated at the Exposition and 
there will be a comprehensive display of boilers, tanks, pumps, 
control valves and the major hot-water heating accessories. 
Air conditioning will be a major topic and the displays in this 
field will range from the electric motors which govern the 
start and the capacity of this operation to the louvres and 
grilles from which the conditioned air is passed to the waiting 
audience. 

The Air-Conditioning Show, which is the informal name of 
the Heating and Ventilating Exposition, will be under the 
personal direction of Charles F. Roth who has successfully 
managed all previous expositions in this series. 


* Importer Abandons Test Case 
Against Duty Imposition 

The importer of 20-inch side runs who had instituted a pro- 
test in United States Customs.Court against the imposition 
of duty on this paper has formally abandoned a test of the 
issue in court, according to a report issued by Warren B. 
Bullock, Manager of the Import Committee of the American 
Paper Industry. 

The Assistant Attorney General in Charge of Customs has 
appealed to the United States Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals from the decision of the United States Customs Court 
that 15-inch side runs are duty free as standard newsprint. 

Under instructions from Washington Customs officials in 
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A SAFE 
Convenient Way 


TO BUY PIPE 






Join the other experienced paper 
mill men who regularly buy pipe 
this safe, convenient way. Simply 
mail your plans and specifications 
to us, and Armco Spiral Welded 
Pipe will be “tailored” to fit your 
requirements, including standard or 
special connections. 

You save time . . . save money. 
And best of all, you are sure to like 
Armco “SPIRAL WELDED” better 
than any pipe you've ever used. It’s 
so smooth inside .. . 
handle and install .. . 
ample strength for your purposes. 


sO easy to 
yet it has 


Put your specifications in the mail 
today—for diameters 6 to 36 inches; 
wall thicknesses 74 to 1/2-inch. Spe- 
cify durable ARMCO Ingot Iron or 
steel; also your favorite coating, in- 
cluding galvanized after fabrication. 
Address: The American Rolling Mill 
Company, Pipe Sales Division, 710 
Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


ARMCO 


SPIRAL WELDED PIPE 
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GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIPMENT WANTED—Experienced master mechanic and millwright 
SLIPRING MTRS. SYNCHRONOUS MTRS. : : ; : hi : il 
1-300 hp Al. Ch. 450 rom 1-250 KVA G. E. 960) rpm 2 oe pin me (135) to take charge of maintenance in two machine tissue mi 
300 h 3 r. Wh r Syne. ere ns : 
Sone 1750 hp El. Mch, 514 rom. Sere ~ alteapac. | located in southern New York state. Address Box 264, THE 
1—200 hp Burk 900 rpm 1—300 hp Al. Ch. 900 rpm TURBO- GENERATORS Paper InpusTay. 
3—200 Wese. 720 rpm im hp | 1200 rpm ay FS KW Con 
5 rk. 600 rom me W Condens 
MEO ny 115 hp G. E. 1200 rom (At GENERATORS Sea besmEr een ee 
‘ Dp . rpm - r. i rpm 
squir-cage mill motor ENG. GEN. SETS 1—500 KW El. Mch. 514 rom 
Many others in stock 1—225KVA&1-150K VA. stm i stock smaller) 


CHICAGO ELECTRIC COMPAN 
1323 West 22nd Street Write for catalog. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


It Pays to Read the Advertising in 
JONES- BEATE THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
* PATENT 


E. D. JONES & SONS COMPANY - PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Small space occupied, any capacity, low over-all operating costs, high and 

extreme efficiencies, reliability, low initial investmen 

Complete power plants to meet any operating —— a of Pulp and Paper 

mills or other Industrial service. Engineering and Construction. 
Satisfactory Services Always Guaranteed. 


- CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS FERGUSON ENGINEERS 


Write, for interesting and useful bulletin on Nen-Clossing Pumps for Power Specialists 
handling pulp, and centrifugal pumps for ether mill ee 5 - Ag Monadnock Bidg., Chicago 


MORRIS MACHINE WORKS, Baldwinsville, N. . ¥. 






































Foam Killers Wax Sizes THE PUSEY AND JONES 


Soluble Oils Level 
qp Eveners — CORPORATION 
NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY ee oe 


HARRISON, N. J. WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Boston CHICAGO CEDARTOWN, GA. San Francisco 

















PULP MILL MACH'Y @ FINISHING ROOM MacH’ | . 
@ FRICTION CLUTCHES @ For the Papermaker’s Library 





OORGR WHITE WU) Pulp Bleaching—a symposium. 
ADEDPATRWA (dy ) 
STAWPENNY a4 


Lessons in Paper Making, Part |, by Harry Williamson. 
Practical Helps for the Mill Man. 




















Each one of these publications contains a wealth of 
WwW I E N E R R E F [ N E R S information and afe priced at only fifty cents per 
Y P 
TOCK REGULATING VALVE copy prepaid. 
WIENER REFINER ENGINEERING CO THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
OSWEGO. NEW YORK 333 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
STICKLE AUTOMATIC STEAM CONTROLS 
D RY PA to t we DRAINAGE SYSTEMS FOR DRYERS AND HEATING SYSTEMS 
SATION ECONOMIZERS FOR HEATING AIR 
Ee Vy E Ny LY DEAERATING FEED WATER HEATERS, REDUCING VALVES 
STEAM TRAPS, OIL AND STEAM SEPARATORS 
STICKLE STEAM SPECIALTIES COMPANY, 2217 VALLEY AVENUE, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Puerto Rico have collected duty on importations of about 1,000 
tons of side runs in 20-inch widths and narrower rolls, entered 
by a Puerto Rican newspaper as standard newsprint, but sold 
by the newspaper as wrapping paper. 

The importers have taken steps to appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court from the decision of the United States 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals which held that 38 pound 
paper imported for the Christian Science Monitor’s weekly 
rotogravure supplement is dutiable printing paper and not 
duty free as standard newsprint. The Department of Justice 
has filed a brief asking that the petition for a writ of certiorari 
be denied. 

Paper of newsprint quality imported at Buffalo in sheets 
20x52 and 44x60 inches in size, probably for use by bakers as 
pan paper, is before the Customs officials on the importer’s 
claim that it is duty free as standard newsprint. Available 
records indicate that no such size is used by newspapers. 


® New Types of Fibers 
Present Problem 


According to the National Bureau of Standards, the develop- 
ment during the past several years of new types of fibers 
and mineral coating and filling materials, has led to a num- 
ber of problems formerly non-existent. 

Writing and printing papers are classified commercially as 
to quality according to rag content, but at present, there are 
fibers produced by special refining treatments from wood and 
other fibrous materials, which have qualities similar in many 
respects to the various grades of rag fibers. For this reason 
the Bureau has recommended purity of paper fibers as a primary 
basis of classification for such papers. Improved wood fibers 
are supplanting to some extent the rope fibers used to make 
tough, durable paper for such products as tags and bags. 

To meet this situation, the fiber specification for jute tag 
paper purchased by the Government Printing Office has been 
changed to require a minimum amount of either rope fiber 
or super-purified wood fiber. 

New developments in mineral filling and coating materials 
are the use of titanium oxide, zine sulphide, calcium sulphite 
and greatly increased use of chalk. The last three present 
complications in testing. When an inert material such as clay 
or titanium oxide is used, the ash of the paper is a satisfactory 
measure of the amount of filler or coating mineral present, 
but the other mineral materials partly volatilize in ashing 
the paper, therefore the original amount present must be caleu- 
lated after the material has been identified by analytical tests. 

The copper number of paper, which is used as an index of 
its probable stability, cannot be determined if zine sulphide 
is present. The presence of chalk complicates the use of fibers 
from repulped waste papers because it neutralizes alum used 
for beater sizing paper with rosin, with production of foam 
eaused by liberated carbon dioxide gas. 


® Specification for Writing Papers 

Of the many requests from consumers received by the 
National Bureau of Standards for assistance in the formula- 
tion of purchase specifications for papers, a large volume have 
to do with record papers, particularly writing. In view of 
this a suggested specification in detail for manifold, bond, and 
ledger paper was formulated and it has been distributed on 
request. For the information of those who may be using the 
suggested requirements, and others who may be interested, 
the Bureau announces that a revised and more complete speci- 
fication has been prepared at the request of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, for the information of their 
members. 

The specification covers the characteristics of writing papers 
ranging from permanent record papers to those for temporary 
use. The papers are divided into 4 classes based on perma- 
pence, and each class is divided into 2 grades according to 
strength. The primary classification is based on the stability 
of the paper and is irrespective of the source of the fiber. The 
stability is defined by limits in decrease in folding endurance, 
decrease in alpha cellulose, and increase in copper number, on 
heating for 72 hours at 100° C. 

histrative uses of the various classes and references to 
appropriate test methods are included. 
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RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE STEEL FOR 
MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 
Whenever you need any steel or allied products for new work 
maintenance . . . or repair, write, wire or phone Ryerson. 
All materials are in stock for immediate shipment. 
Rivets, Bolts 
Nails, Wire 


Babbitt Metal 
Brass and 
Copper 


A Steel 

Tool 

Safety Treads 
Write for the Ryerson Stock List 


Sreeeh T. Gremen 9 5en, Se Cees, Dutchen bomen Eker Phuledtobine 


X BEARINGS 


—LAST LONGER 


They are water lubricated« » Consume less power« »Help pro- 
duce cleaner stock « » Quickly need: » Will run sanaaeet 
in pulp stock« »Last longer« »Practically unaffected by acid 
solution. Write for Bulletin 42 


Joseph_T. Ryerson & Son, inc. Plants at: , Milwaukee, St. Louis, 


ERTE 


—CLEANER 

















HIGH POROSITY 


. as a characteristic of a paper maker's felt will, not only 
add to the life of felt, but saves time lost on the machine 
due to excessive shut downs for washing. Specify 


EXCELSIOR FELTS 


and minimize this trouble. Made by the Knox Woolen Co., 
of Camden, Maine, since 1864. 
































CLARK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


AN. 


SPECIALIZE IN 


* CONSTRUCTION . 
COMPLETE PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
POWER PLANTS 
BRICK AND CONCRETE CHIMNEYS 


DISTRICT BANK BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


LINCOLN BLDG. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MARTIN BLDG. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE RUST ENGINEERING CO. 


6 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 

















HARDY S. FERGUSON & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Hardy S. Ferguson—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 
Moses H. Teaze—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 


PULP AND PAPER MILLS 

AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
STEAM AND HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER PLANTS 

DAMS AND OTHER HYDRAULIC 
STRUCTURES 


Consultation, reports, 
valuations, 
and complete designs 
and engineerin 
supervision for the 
construction and 
equipment of 



























GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
MIE 


Member—Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. Soc. M. E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 


Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 
Reports Hydro-Electric and 
Valuations Steam Power Plants 
Estimates Plans and Specifications 

















FIFTY YEARS EXPERIENCE 


SEMCO 


LININGS 


STEBBINS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 
SEATTLE WATERTOWN, N. Y. MONTREAL 


























ARTHUR B. GREEN 


Member A.S.M.E., E.S.N.E., T.A.P.P.1., H.E.S. 


284 Harris Avenue, Needham, Massachusetts 





Consulting in Methods of Manufacture, 
Paper and Paperboard 





Exclusive System of Preparing 





Stock for the Machine 














“READY 


DRESSED” MILL COGS 


LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING 


| ae 
nye ees 
ze TED 
\zg ca 
NSTR UCT, 1ON 
SHEET “oO” 
WHICH 18 
FREE 
Dressed i it 


QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 


THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL 
FILLING THAT 
CAN BE PUT 
IN A MORTISE 
WHEEL 
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The best test of the value of a Fourdrinier 
wire is on a paper machine. There can be 
no substitute for that experience. 


Lindsay Fourdrinier Wires 


successfully meet that test. We furnish 
them in Longcrimp and Modified Long- 
crimp, Duo-Wear and Regular Weave. 


v 
The Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. 
14025 Aspinwall Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


of STAINLESS =i 
MONEL— CHEMICAL RESISTING ALLOYS 


Perforations that are accurate in size and end alignment 


ANY METAL »#« ANY PER 
le 
Kit sig 


Ha dalale lila & 
5654 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill.,@ 114 Liberty St., NewYork,N.Y. 


Pr RFOR‘ATING 
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The Paper Industry Safety Contest 
July 1, 1937 to June 30, 1938 
July Scores 63 Mills Have Perfect Record 
PERFECT SCORES 
Division 1—Paper and Pulp Mills 
PARTICIPANT MILL LOCATION 
The Champion Paper and Fibre Co. Canton North Carolina 
< Palis i Fulton New York 
pn, Consolidated Paper Corp., Ltd. Wayagamack Div. Three Rivers, P. Q.. 
© Container Corp. of America Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
| a States Corp. Tuscaloosa {ime 
ryant pany Kalamazoo — = 
A’. W. Boner Co., Ine. Albany New York 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. i Wisconsi 
ini & Paper Co. 8 n 4 W. n 
The Mead tion John H. Heald Div. Lynchburg, Va 
mi National Paper Prod he Fort Tousnsad Washington 
ucts ‘ort To m 4 
& Pioneer Flintkote Co. Californa ™ 
© Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co Lower Mill Kaukauna, Wis. 
= 8t. Croix Paper Woodland Maine a 
© Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co Upper Mill Kaukauna, Wis. 
Southern t 3 Continental Div. Marinette, Wis 
Strathmore Paper West Springfield Massachusetts 
Container Corp. of America Cincinnati Ohio 
Hoberg Paper Mills, Inc Fibre Div. Green Bay, Wis. 
© Strathmore Paper Co. Woronoco Massach 
a Crystal Tissue Co. Middletown 
= Consolidated Water Power & Paper ; ¥ 
z= _Co. {pcien Wisconsin 
© The Harriman Co. i Tennessee 
Container Corp. of America Carthage Indiana 
Container Corp. of America Circleville Ohio 
Lawrence Paper Co Lawrence Kansas 
Crown Willamette Co Lebanon 
International Paper Webster Mill Orono, Maine 
Bird & Son, Ine. ili le 
Spaulding Fibre Co., Inc Milton New Hampshire 
= ie Mead ration Nashville ennessee 
a. United States G Co North Kansas City Missouri 
= American Corp East St. Louis issouri 
= us Envelo — a Di Litite Pa 
Co . 5. Envelope organ . Div. tite, 
The Flintkote Co. Lockport ew York 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. Aroostook & Cobb 
Mills Gardner, Maine 
Ponds Extract Co. Seymour icut 
a Fibre Co., Inc. Hayes Plant No. Rochester,N.H 
Alton Box Board Co. Carlyle is 
Division 11 
Haylord Container Corp. St. Louis Missouri 
a 4 Son, Inc. Box Co.1 Norwood Massachusetts 
New Orleans Corrugated Box Co.,Ine. Bogalusa 
Container Corp. of America Chicago Illinois 
Marathon 7 Mills Co. Wausau Wisconsin 
The Barber Co., Inc. Madison Illinois 
Bird & Son, Ins. Chicago Illinois 
Container Corp. of America Anderson Indiana 
Texas Corrugated Box Co., Inc. Dallas Texas 
Container Corp. of America Natick Massachusetts 
Fisher Paper Box Co. Minneapolis Minnesota 
Bird & Son, Inc. Shreveport uisiana 
IMPERFECT SCORES 
Ke Disabling | Frequenc Ke Disabling | Frequency 
Number | Rank| Injuries | Rate’ || Number | Rank| Injuries | Rate 
P. 1 8 1 2.782 m P-137)| 22 2 27.055 
P-108 y 1 3.689 & 3 P-119 23 2 28.172 
P. 27 10 2 4.383 = SP- 26 24 3 31.742 
P-12| 11 1 5.694 || SOP-45| 25 3 40.702 
P- 11 12 1 6.331 © P-104 26 4 45.753 
P- 69 13 1 6.370 
P. 2 14 1 6.513 P- 55 7 1 16.900 
P-102 15 1 6.515 P- 47 8 1 23.518 
P-. 32 16 1 7.593 P- 17 9 1 25.127 
P. 67 17 2 7.888 P-113 10 1 25.453 
P- 18 18 2 8.197 P. 6 ll 1 26.651 
P. 22 19 1 9.009 © P.103 12 1 28.921 
< P- 60 1 9.849 & P- 48 13 1 32.843 
P-139 | 21 2 10.858 ||5 P-134| 14 1 . 220 
Be P- 21 22 2 13.494 we P-29 15 2 36. 696 
© P- 3 23 2 15.471 oS P-i4 16 2 52.368 
= P- 10 24 3 15. 509 P. 7 17 2 59.016 
© Pp. 9| 2 4 15. 563 P. 80 | 18 2 59. 
P- 19 26 2 15.662 P- 41 19 4 70.832 
P- 73 27 5 19. 684 P- 04 20 3 77.916 
P- 58 28 3 21.505 P-111 21 5 112. 890 
P-120 29 3 25.914 
P- 62 6 30.784 a P-8i 17 1 46.640 
P- 71 31 4 33.999 a, P- 42 18 1 51 120 
P- 87 32 7 34.498 => P-106 19 1 56.715 
P-114 | 33 8 35.253 ||2 P-110| 20 1 113.585 
- 23 34 6 43.105 © P-131 21 1 282.008 
P- 40 | 35 7 44.040 
P-140 | 36 6 44.742 Division 11 
P- 82 | 37 5 49.738 
R- 5 13 1 11. 863 
P-130 13 1 10.515 R-24 4 1 17.067 
P-122 | 4 1 11.374 R-13 15 1 54. 398 
m P- 59 15 1 11.807 R-26 16 3 73.821 
a P- 16 16 1 11.816 R-22 17 1 90. 188 
S P-100 17 1 12.998 
S P- 25] 18 2 20.257 || Report Delayed: P-33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 
© P-107 19 2 23.408 56, 64, 65, 66, 79, 84, 99, 116, 117 
*P-70 | 20 2 24.423 , 144. = 
P- 97 21 2 25.723 || R-6, 7, 19, 20, 21, 28, 29. 
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hat’s in a NAME? 


If it's RICHLAND TRIPLE WEAVE or MT. 
VERNON EXTRA on dryer felt, it means a 
great deal to the paper man who buys these 
oducts. Most men in the paper industry 
now that Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, 
Inc., who make these brands, operate the 
most modern cotton mills with the latest in 
plant equipment. They know, too. that back 
of Mt. Vernon-Woodberry products is 50 
years of practical experience. 


What's in a name? Dependability—if it’s a 
Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills product! 
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THE BASE OF MODERN ROOFING is not asphalt, but paper. This paper must not only be 
strong enough, but absorbent enough, to serve as the vehicle for the great weight of the 
mineral mastic that makes the roofing water-tight. The comparative low grade of the 
furnish used for the manufacture of roofing paper must be offset by a high degree of 
technical precision in the formation of the sheet. By removing the excess water uniformly 
and at high speed without delays for adjustment, Hamilton Felts have proved indispensable 
to the economical production of the basic material for the roofing and building industries. 


{ From the finest tissue to the coarsest board, there is a Hamil- 
ton Felt that will do your work faster, better and at lower cost 


SHULER &@ BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO 
« Miami Woolen Mills, Established 1858 . 


Hamilton Felts 
are marked by 
two blue lines 
full width of 
the felt and by 
one shorter blue 
line midway 
between them. 
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GENERATION + 


This section turns the searchlight on 
power and its allied problems, show- 
ing big possibilities to save. Oppor- 
tunities to improve conditions, meth- 
ods, apparatus will be discovered. 
Worthwhile practices suggest new 
ideas and wider usages of equipment. 





® Draft Control for 
Economical Operation 

In the operation of a boiler furnace, 
air for combustion may be drawn into 
the furnace by a difference in pressure 
between the atmosphere and the interior 
of the furnace, caused either by the 
heated gases in the stack or an induced 
draft fan; or it may be forced into the 
furnace by a fan which creates an air 
pressure under the fuel bed, the gases 
being drawn from the furnace by stack 
or induced draft. As there are three 
methods of supplying air, there are also 
three points of control; i. e., the stack 
damper, speed of induced draft fan and 
the air pressure in the windbox. 

In all cases, the amount of air sup- 
plied must be in proportion to the fuel 
burned. For economical combustion the 
amount of fuel burned cannot be con- 
trolled by the air supply alone; in other 
words, with a given amount of fuel in 
the furnace, at or above the kindling 
temperature, a definite amount of air 
must be supplied or combustion will be 
incomplete. Every sudden change in air 
supply to the furnace is, however, the 
most sensitive method of adjusting fur- 
nace temperature to suit rapid changes 
in load conditions and it is therefore, 
always used in boiler operation, though 
usually supplemented by means for con- 
trolling the rate of fuel feed. 


With other conditions remaining con- 
stant, changes in the load carried by a 
boiler will be indicated by the steam 
pressure gauge, the pressure going up 
with decrease in load, and vice-versa. 
Changes in load conditions must be met 
by changes in the rate of combustion, 
so that the usual method is to secure 
changes in the adjustment of air supply 
and fuel feed in accordance with the 
changes in steam pressure. 


In the completely manually operated 
plant, draft is controlled by opening and 
closing the damper in the breeching of 
each boiler, according to steam pressure 
changes as indicated by the pressure 
gauge. Where an induced draft fan is 
installed to serve a battery of boilers, 
the variations in the load on the plant 
are cared for by changes in the speed of 
the fan, the indivdual boiler dampers 
being used to distribute the load among 
the boilers. In either case the ashpit door 
should be left wide open as any attempt 
to control draft by this means will cause 
air to leak through holes in the setting 
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== POWER—==* 


MAINTENANCE 


By W. S. JOULE 


and result in unnecessary losses. Auto- 
matic damper regulators have been de- 
veloped which change their position with 
change in steam pressure. These have a 
great advantage over the manually- 
operated damper, as they will maintain 
the pressure practically constant, but 
they do not proportion air to fuel feed 
thus leaving to the operator the problem 
of securing economy. 

Where forced draft is employed, it is 
usual to control by means of steam 
pressure variations, in addition to the 
stack damper position, the speed of the 
fan, or, where several furnaces are sup- 
plied by one fan, the position of the 
butterfly damper between the air duct 
and the windbox. 

By extending the automatic control to 
the rate of feeding the fuel, as may be 
done with stoker-fired boilers, combus- 
tion may be maintained uniformly high 
in efficiency, since the speed of the fan 
and the stoker may be changed in unison 
thus giving a correct proportion at all 
times, regardless of the load carried. 
Where complete automatic control is em- 
ployed, the general practice is to vary 
the rate of fuel feed and amount of 
forced draft in proportion to the load 
carried as reflected by variations in 
steam pressure. Then, to secure the re- 
moval of the furnace gases at the proper 
rate, some mechanism is provided for 
adjusting the damper or induced draft 
fan speed so as to maintain constant 
draft over the fuel bed in the furnace. 
Where complete automatic control and 
forced draft are employed the draft over 
the fire should be very low, just suf- 
ficient to carry the gases away and pre- 
vent leakage of gases to the atmosphere. 
Where forced draft is not employed, the 
draft over the fire must be sufficient to 
give the required rate of combustion. 


® Foreign Substances May 
Clog Turbine Blades 


Restriction of steam flow in a steam 
turbine is often caused by clogging of 
blades and nozzles by foreign substances. 
This trouble usually occurs when a tur- 
bine is being fed by one or more boilers 
which are giving about their maximum 
capacity. 

In some districts the deposit con- 
sists principally of a muddy material 
which is bound together by chemicals 
existing in the water. At the velocity 
at which steam enters the blades any 
material carried in the steam will be im- 
pelled against the blades with such ve- 
locity that it will form a compact de- 
posit. 

Steam that is exceptionally wet, when 
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made from water containing scale-form- 
ing material, such as magnesia and 
other salts, will invariably deposit a 
scale-like substance over the turbine 
blades. 

There are various means of combat- 
ing the clogging of blades from the 
above-mentioned causes. One which is 
frequently used, particularly for non- 
condensing turbines, is the placing of a 
lubricator in the turbine steam line. 
The oil vapor in the steam lubricates 
the blade surfaces and prevents the sub- 
stances from becoming attached. Even 
for condensing turbines this method is 
frequently used although it would ap- 
pear not to be entirely advisable in in- 
stallation where surface condensers are 
used, on account of oil deposits which 
would be found on the tubes. 

Undoubtedly the most effective means 
of preventing this trouble is that of in- 
stalling a large receiver in the steam 
line. The steam velocity will be de- 
creased greatly while passing through 
this receiver and the foreign substances 
will be deposited on the walls. In ad- 
dition to the receiver there should be 
installed near the turbine throttle a 
steam separator. 


@ AIR COMPRESSOR INLET and 
discharge valves should be removed oc- 
casionally and cleaned and by observ- 
ing them it can be determined whether 
the cylinder is receiving the proper 
amount of oil. The surfaces should 
show a greasy appearance, and not be 
dry. 


@ IN MEASURING THE temperature 
of electrical machinery two types of 
temperature detectors are employed, one 
the resistance coil detector, which is 
usually measured by a balanced Wheat- 
stone Bridge, and the other, the ther- 
mocouple detector, measured by a bal- 
anced potentiometer bridge. 


@ WHEN A CONDENSER of the jet 
type is used, an automatic device should 
be installed which will break the 
vacuum when the water in the con- 
denser reaches a dangerous height. If 
no provision of this kind is made and 
the air pump is of the attached type 
any slowing down of the engine is likely 
to cause the condenser to become flood- 
ed; in which case water would flow back 
into the engine cylinder and the engine 
might be wrecked or badly damaged. 
Overspeed devices, when used on con- 
densing engines, should be arranged to 
break the vacuum as well as to shut off 
the steam. 
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PNEUMATIC 
MACHINE 


with 
Worm Reduction Drive 














Low-vacuum machine, 


moderately priced— 


When used as fresh water filter 
has capacity of approximately 
4,000,000 gallons per twenty- 
four hours— 


Also widely used as Thickeners, 


Washers and Savealls 


Our representatives of long practical experience are ready to assist in determining your 


equipment requirements and in planning installations, making tests and similar services. 


CENTRIFUGAL SCREENS — FLAT SCREENS (Dunbar Drive) — VACUUM FILTERS — 
DECKERS — CYLINDER MACHINES — WET MACHINES — CYLINDER MOULDS 
“HOWE” COLLAPSIBLE WINDER SHAFTS — SPECIAL MACHINERY 


IMPROVED 
PAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


Nashua, New Hampshire 
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The following abstracts are 
of the latest developments 
found in the foreign press. 








TECHNICAL, DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY 





® European Beech Pulp 

Despite the fact that the investigation 
was carried out in the U. 8. A., it involves 
the cooperative effort of the Danish Ex- 
periment Station at Copenhagen and the 
New York State College of Forestry and 
a widely distributed European wood, Fa- 
gus silvatica, The study was published 
in Danish. The average specific gravity 
of the wood oven dry is 0.70, which corre- 
sponds to 37.5 Ibs. per cu. ft. of dry wood 
on the green volume basis (a somewhat 
higher weight than Fagus grandifolia). 
On pulping the wood gives a relatively 
high yield of pulp per cord as compared 

















The summary of 
(1) By the soda 


with American species. 
pulping data follows. 
process (25 per cent NaOH per weight dry 
wood; 50 g NaOH per liter; liquor ratio 


5:1; digestion time 5 hours; maximum 
temperature 170 deg. C) dry weight of 
pulp 46.2 per cent based on dry weight of 
wood; (2) Sulphate process (18 per cent 
NaOH and 7 per cent Na2S on dry wood; 
62.4 g per liter; liquor ratio 4:1; time, 5 
hours; maximum temperature 170 deg. C) 
net pulp yield 47.1 per cent; (3) Sulphite 
cook (total SO, 5.06 per cent, free SO, 
3.79 per cent; liquor ratio 6:1; maximum 
temperature 142 deg. C.; digestion period 
14 hours) net pulp yield 41.6 per cent. 
Bleaching tests show that European beech 
gives an easy bleaching pulp by any of 
the three processes, while the approximate 
yield of dry pulp per cord is higher than 
that for American beech. 
lengths average 0.73 mm. The use of 
beech wood pulp suggested is that for 
which hardwood pulps are now used 
(e.g., a filler pulp for printing papers). 


The fiber - 
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Possibilities for production in Denmark 
are discussed. Figure I shows a photo- 
micrograph of European beech sulphite 
pulp. W. O. Hisey. Saertryk forstl. 
Forsgsvaesen i Danmark. (Danish Exp. 
Forestry Service) 14 (1937) No. 122. 177- 
192. Another paper (in German) on 
beech pulp should also be referred to. 
Sulphite cooking was used, penetration of 
the sulphite liquor was of longer than the 
usual duration, and the acid used was rich 
in SOg. (The total SO, was approxi- 
mately the same as that recorded above.) 
With beech pulps containing a higher 
alpha cellulose content, the yields were 
about 15 per cent lower than with spruce 
cooked under similar conditions. The lig- 
nin content was low and the pulp was 
easily bleached. It is suggested as a 
possible rayon pulp. The mechanical 
strength tests are markedly lower than 
that with spruce pulp. The results are 
reported entirely on the basis of labora- 
tory scale digestion. H. Pfretzschuer, 
M. Goetz, and E. Waidt. Papier-Fabr. 
(Fest Auslandsheft) 1937, 271-280. 


® Chemical Classification 
of Lignins 


The author has divided lignin into two 
classes. These do not depend on whether 
the lignin was isolated from a hardwood 
or a conifer, but rather on its proximate 
composition. For example one class in- 
eludes the lignins of spruce, pine, fir and 
aspen, which contain 14-16 per cent 
methoxyl and 64.5-65.5 per cent carbon. 
The other class includes the lignins of red 
beech, ash, and mountain ash, which con- 
tain 19-21 per cent methoxyl and 61.0-62.5 
per cent carbon. A glycosidic derivative of 
lignin is the so-called sorboprocarmin, 
which is found especially in mountain ash 
(as well as beech, eucalyptus, and cherry). 
This material is soluble in methanol, in 
which it gives a reddish violet color with 
HCl. Its composition approaches that of 
lignin. It yields an almost colorless methyl 
derivative which contains 28 per cent me- 
thoxyl, and which yields a flocculent 
bluish-violet precipitate on treatment with 
20 per cent H2SO,4. This coloring matter 
may or may not be a precursor of lignin. 
It also gives a reddish-violet coloration 
with methanol-HCl., which changes to a 
blue in the alkali (then turning gray and 
finally olive green). On acidifying the 
color change yields a pink (at pH 5.4-6.0). 
This procarmin seems absent from spruce 
and oak. E. Wedekind. Papier-Fabr. 35, 
Tech. Tl. 141-Z (1937). 


® Pectins in Sulphite Pulps 

On the basis of this, and previous work, 
the author persists in his hypothesis that 
pectins are present in certain pulps. He 
extracted 8 grams air-dried, parchmentiz- 
able bleached sulphite with one liter of 





2 per cent HCl for 30 hours and washed 
the residue with 1 per cent HCl, alcohol 
and ether. The dried pulp still showed the 
ruthenium red (violet reddish) coloration, 
in which the author places great confi- 
dence. Pulp was then extracted for 6 
hours with boiling water, and this extract 
was concentrated in vacuo. The concen- 
trate gave a precipitate with neutral lead 
acetate (similar to that given by apple 
pectin). The naphtho-resorcinol reactions 
of Tollens gave indication of uronic acids. 
On this slender evidence, coupled with 
color reactions on the original wood and 
various pulps, the author claims that his 
data point very clearly to the presence of 
cell wall resistant pectin substances in the 
pulp. He briefly discusses the effect of the 
sulphite cooking process and subsequent 
bleaching in the pectins. Otto Wurz. 
Papier-Fabr. 35 (Tech. Tl). 185-7 (1937). 


® Resistance of Paper to Sizing 
After showing that other carrier sub- 
stances besides sugar may be used in 
causing the dry penetration of suitable 
indicators, and that even colorless ma- 
terials may be employed as indicators 
(provided they show fluorescence), the 
authors have devised a standard pro- 
eedure which involves the conical alumi- 
num flotation device shown in Figures I 
and II. The paper sheet (Papierblatt) is 





Alyminien 





imalter (Pessomg) 
Feingewmde 
(Hessng) 





“2 


fastened into and stretched at the bottom 
of the flotation chamber by means of the 
outer brass nut (iiberwurfmutter) and 
the tension ring (Spannring). Over the 
entire inside surface of the sheet is 
brushed an intimate mixture of 1 part of 
fluorescein to 1000 parts of dry sodium 
carbonate. Directly thereafter the device 


























is placed in a distilled water bath at 20 
deg. C. under the rays of a quartz lamp. 
Any air bubbles must be avoided. A stop 
watch is used to note the time elapsing 
before the appearance of the first bright 
yellow flashing specks aginst the dark 
background. (The flotation chamber and 
indicator both appear dark.) These spots 
are like scintillating stars. Triplicate de- 
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COME and SEE 
the Very Latest in 
METHODS 
MATERIALS 
EQUIPMENT 
for 
THE PULP AND 
PAPER INDUS- 
TRIES 
7 
16th 
EXPOSITION 
of CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


Grand Central 
Palace 
New York 
Dec. 6—!I1 



































determines 


the properties of the 
FINISHED SHEET! 


Drying roll temperatures materially affect 
the quality of the sizing and finish, and the 
strength of the finished paper. In order to 
maintain proper surface temperatures of the 
rolls the operator needs a quick, accurate 
and convenient instrument . . . the Cam- 
bridge Surface Pyrometer. The extension 
model is in constant use for this purpose in 
many prominent mills. 


Cambridge Instrument Co., Inc. 


3732 Grand Central Terminal 
New York City 


CAMBRIDGE 
SURFACE PYROMETERS 


Send for descriptive literature. The use of these 
instruments will help you make better paper. 








VERY two years, an event of great signifi- 
cance to chemists, engineers and operating 
executives takes place at the Grand Central 
Palace in New York .. . 

the Exposition of Chemical Industries. 













This year the 16th of these outstanding indus- 
trial events will be a brilliant pageant of ex- 
hibits embodying the progress which has been 
made in methods, equipment and materials. An 
attendance of over 40,000—a new, all-time 








high—is forecast. 







To assure yourself that you are up-to-date on 
production methods and equipment . . . to be 
sure you know about the many new materials, 
and new uses for old materials, plan NOW to 









attend. 






Note the date 
December 6 to 11 








Note the place 
Grand Central Palace. 
New York 
COME AND BRING YOUR ASSOCIATES! 













PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 
PORTLAND. 
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terminations gave excellent checks. Screen 
and the upper:sides of each paper sheet 
were tested as well. The tabulated re- 
sults show a very good correlation be- 
tween water penetration (in terms of 
minutes) and the weight in g/sq.m, 
Moisture content, ash, bulk weight, thick- 
ness, absorption—heights, and water 
penetration of various types of paper are 
given. Special attention is also drawn 
to the outstanding critical review of 
B. Schapira (Papierfabr. 1928, 609), who 
showed that dry indicator methods were 
by far the most reliable in measuring 
degree of sizing. August Noll and Kurt 
Preiss, Papierfabr. 35 (Tech, J1), 213-9, 
1937. 


* Thread Algae and the 


Paper Industry 

In 1799, G, A. Senger published a book, 
in which he suggested that algae threads 
be used in connection with rags (because 
of the paucity of the latter) in actual pa- 
per manufacture. He described the mannu- 
facture of an algae-containing paper com- 
parable to wrapping paper made at the 
time. Evidently paper containing appre- 
ciable amounts of algae was also used by 
artists and etchers. Interestingly enough. 
Senger’s book was actually printed on 





algae containing paper, and pages from 
this book have now been subjected to fiber 


analysis. The pages are ash-gray, and the 
texture is that of a blotting paper, with 
the important exception that it does not 
absorb ink. It is quite strong (figures not 
given and indicates about 50 per cent 
algae threads (species Tribonema con- 
serva) 45 per cent linen, and 5 per cent 





The MORSE 
Filter Plant 














Now! Economical 


Water Filtration 
for Paper Mills 























CLEAR WATER AT LOW COST 
tells the story of what the Morse 
Filter Plant offers the paper in- 
dustry. Already thoroughly proven 
in municipal service, this new de- 
velopment opens up far-reaching 
opportunities for more efficient, 
more economical operation. 


Check over the following exclu- 
sive advantages and consider what 
they mean in terms of your own 
mill requirements: 

1. Lower first cost—particular- 
ly in small and medium size units 
such as may be desired for ordi- 
nary mill service. 


2. Less ground s mg per oom 


of capacity. 1,250, g-p.d. 
pictured above measures o 50 





eotton. Zine chloride iodine solutions 
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ft. in diameter. Complete range 
of sizes from 250,000 g.p.d. to 
30,000,000 g.p.d. 


3. Lower opera cost. V: 
small loss of Soot drcagh pen 
means less pumping cost. Rapid 
eand type filter bed. Easy cleaning 
and maintenance. 


4. Modern all-steel construc- 
tion, no seepage, no cracking, less 
maintenance. 


Free! 


Ask for a copy of new 
illustrated bulletin de- 
scribing the Morse Filter 
Plant. It lists the various 
points to be taken into 
consideration when asking 
for quotations on units. 








ivboceccccsetes 2267 Rockefeller Bldg. 
pcr Siecwaeeke's 1511 North Fiftieth St. 
MGS 60 6 detec cceb sbse 0% con os 1651 Hunt Bldg. 
PTT ee Pee 2919 Main Street 
SIRs cc ccctoevcctaina ote 1566 Lafayette Bldg. 
Philadelphia......... 1653 Walnut Street Bldg. 
Plants at Birmingham, Chicago and Greenville, Pa. 
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THE BRAINS .OF 
52,537. MARKET-WISE MEN 


CODE of ETHICS 


The Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


“ly 


Each ABP. Publisher subscribes to th 
following principles of publication prac 
Tice 


The 1937 Associated Business Papers BLUE BOOK is now 
available . . . offering you the combined knowledge and expe- 
rience of 2,537 market-wise men. This improved edition sets 
forth the ungarnished facts you need to know in appraising the 
business papers in which you can advertise to build your business. 

Perhaps as a manufacturer of paper you are chiefly concerned 
with developing consumer acceptance and with gearing your 
promotion and sales effort to the point of sale. 

Perhaps, like all of the advertisers in THE PAPER INDUS.- 
TRY, you are chiefly concerned with reaching, without waste, 
the key men with buying influence in one specialized profession 
or line of business . . . having your story carried to them by a 
medium that speaks ‘their language—that delivers your story 
when they are in a buying mood. 

But whatever your aims, this valuable reference book sim- 
plifies your problem by combining Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions’ measurement of “how many paid readers” with the equally 
important yardstick of “who reads which papers, and why.” 

Insignificant, indeed, is the five dollars that will put the new 
A. B. P. BLUE BOOK on your desk, where it can make your 
job easier . . . your advertising dollars more effective. Address— 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


369 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY IS A MEMBER OF THE A. B. P. 
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color the fiber walls only slightly (green- 
ish-yellow or gray). On the other hand, 
the cell content (which contains large 
amounts of starch) is colored almost 
black. Safranin gives a reddish colora- 
tion with the inner portions of the cell. 
The original filamentous algae (conserva) 
alone are shown in the photomicrograph 
of Figure I. In Figure II is a photo- 
micrograph of the mixture of algae and 
cellulose fibers taken directly from a page 
in Senger’s book. The magnification in 
Figure I is 200 diams.; that in Figure IT 
is 350 diams. Alois Herzog Wachbl. 
Papierfabr. (Sondernummer) 1937 (July 
1) 32-4, 


*® Influence of Hemicelluloses on 
Strength of Pulp 


When xylan is isolated from rags or 
beta-cellulose and mixed with alpha cellu- 
lose, the beating of the pulp took place 
more readily. The hemicellulose content 
of pulp is therefore correlated with the 
hydration (swelling) of pulp. After such 
hemicellulose addition the strength of the 
pulp increases materially. Such artificial 
additions do not cause untoward effects 
on ageing as far as mechanical strength of 
pulp is concerned, except insofar as a cer- 
tain progressive brittleness was noted. 
With increasing hemicellulose content the 
viscosity of pulp solutions decrease sharp- 
ly. Anonymous. Zellstoff in Papier 16, 
1455 (1936); through Papier-Fabr. (Fest 
und Auslandsheft) 1937 (Abstracts), 93. 


* Water in the Paper Industry 


Article (A) deals with the significance 
of constant observation of waste water in 
prevention of fiber losses in pulp and 
paper mills. This article is only briefly 
descriptive, and refers especially to filtra- 
tion, sedimentation, and flotation save- 








alls. Its most important part is an exceed- 
ingly comprehensive bibliography contain- 
ing 158 citations to the recent literature. 
Article (B) takes up the treatment of 
water for manufacturing purposes and 
boiler feeds in the pulp and paper indus- 
try. This is a collective article, covering 
pretreatment of water. It describes briefly 
permutite and more especially the re- 
cently developed superneopermutite base 
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exchangers. About a year ago, German 
lignite was converted into the so-called 
acid permutite (or orzelite) which enters 
a new field of ionic exchange in water 
supplies. The material may be regener- 
ated either by NaCl or by acids. In the 
latter case, if orzelite is used as filter 
medium, with hard water containing cal- 
cium ion, the water running off is free 
from calcium and contains either sul- 
phurie acid or COg. The former may be 
neutralized with HaOH. Other new base 





exchangers have been devised in France. 
They consist largely of artificial resins 
derived from phenols, When pretreated 
with acids these resins serve to remove all 
metal ions. Resins which have an aniline 
base may be used to remove acids from 
the water. Hence if two such filters are 
used in series, the water passing through 
the second filter is practically pure H,O0 
(comparable with distilled water or con- 
densed steam). The practice of decom- 
posing temporarily hard waters, especially 
those containing magnesium carbonate 
with mineral acids is dangerous. If HCl 
is used, MgCly will decompose into HCl 
at temperatures above 105 deg. C. result- 
ing in pitting in pipe lines (as shown in 
Figure I) and in boiler plate (as shown in 
Figure II), when a slight excess of acid 
is used, further disintegration ensues. 
Such graphitic degradation or so-called 
spongiose is shown in Figure III. The re- 








moval of oils, oxygen, etc., from water, 
and the maximum salt content permissible 
in feed waters are topics discussed at some 
length. A third article (C) deals with 
rapid water softening. The water con- 








taining a water softener is passed through 
a tube filled with two different types of 
metallic turnings, usually a mixture of a 
special aluminum alloy and brass or iron 
filings. A very slight difference of poten- 
tial is set up and this causes a marked 
increase in the coagulation rate over that 
usually manifested. The coagulum is re- 
moved by a sand filter, and the residual 
hardness is very low. The discharge tube 
retains its efficiency for several months. 
(A). Hermann Wenzl, Papier-Fabr. 35, 
Tech. Tl. 161-7 (1937); (B) A. Split- 
gerber Ibid. 167-76 (1937); (C) “R. B.” 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 68, Tech. Tl. 369 
(1937). 


* Paints Used in Paper Mills 
This article written by an expert in- 
volves the nature of the paints, as well 
as the best uses to which they can be put 
in the mill. The types of paints discussed 
are straight linseed oil paints and gloss 
paints (i.e. enamels with pigments ground 
in varnish); bituminous paints; water 
paints (including whitewash, whiting and 
glue paints, oil-bound water paints, and 
silicious paints) ; spirit varnish paints; cel- 
lulose ester paints; synthetic resin paints 
[including phenol-formaldehyde resins, 
alkyd resins (i.e. from polybasie organic 
acids and polyhydrie aleohols), and various 
other synthetic resins, many of which are 
exceedingly durable]. The paints are ordi- 
narily used for three main purposes: 
(1) interior structural work, (2) the plant, 
(3) exterior structural work. In painting 
walls under (1), gloss paints are usually 
best, despite initial expense. This is espe- 
cially true in rooms other than those in 
which processing operations are carried 
out. In steel work, primers of red lead 
paints or lead chromate paints are essen- 
tial. Over these are placed an under coat 
and a gloss paint (or in certain instances 
a paint based on synthetic resin). Bitu- 
minous paint may also be used in steel 
work when bright colors are not essential. 
Aluminum paints, while fairly imperme- 
able form a relatively thim film, which 
may allow vapors to attack the primer. 
In painting conerete and asbestos, new 
primers are available which. resist the 
action of alkali. In painting galvanized 
iron, difficulties_arise. The paint loses its 
adhesion. Copper sulphate recommended 
as a preliminary wash is not-fully reliable, 
and special primers have to be resorted 
to. (The formulas are not given by the 
author.) Heat resistance is shown by 
special aluminum paints. For woodwork, 
standard primer, undercoat and gloss 
paints are used. In painting machinery 
not only the protection of the equipment 
but the safeguarding of materials passing 
through the machines must be considered. 
In other words, contamination of the prod- 
uct must be guarded against. Flaking 
paints are to be avoided. While gloss 
paints have often been used, these ulti- 
mately develop an undesirable brittleness. 
Bituminous paints may remain soft and 
are less resistant to oils. Often synthetic 
paints based on alkyd resins are quick 
drying and give a tough film to machinery 
(paper machines are an example). They 
are found unsuited to iron stirrer blades 
of a machine chest. (Here a lead chro- 
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The three main advantages obtained by 
using these slitters are a clean cut, greater 
accuracy and longer life of the slitters. 


The clean cut is the result of using a 
sharper slitter wheel, the use of which is 
made possible by the improved design of 
the slitter and holder. Another feature 
affecting the character of the cut is im- 
proved wick for lubricating the slitter 
wheel. 


The oil for this wick is contained in a 
reservoir mounted on the slitter holder. 


A maximum degree of accuracy is secured 
by the especially designed slitter holder, 
which is made of aluminum alloy for light- 
ness and carries the slitter wheel on a ball 
bearing mounted spindle. 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 


61 Poplar St 


BROOKLY®*A NY 
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mate primer followed by bituminous paint 
proved satisfactory.) Phenol resin and 
chloroprene paints are of special interest 
where alum, NaOH and bleach come in 
contact with the painted parts. Exterior 
structural painting depends on special con- 
ditions, and on whether cheap mainte- 
nance paints (linseed oil or bitumen) or 
gloss finishes are desired. In general the 
more lasting finishes are desirable. Serv- 
iee departments of paint manufacturers 
are of help in special problems. G. C. Att- 
field. Paper-Maker & British Paper Trade 
J. 93, (T. 8.) 95-6; 102-4 (1937). 


* The Warlop Bushing 


The following bushing may find its 
place in the paper industry. It is the 
invention of a French engineer, Brille. 
Grease is ordinarily not an efficient lubri- 
eant for bushing bearings. It cannot cir- 
eulate freely and produce a continuous 
film, such as that obtained with an oil 





film. Brille seems to have overcome this 
difficulty. A special ring, termed the War- 
lop ring, is employed. Diagrammatically, 
its principle is shown in Figure 1. The 
lubricant is taken around the journal and 
the bearing surfaces but it cannot pass at 
point (a). Hence it is by-passed through 
the orifice (b) and returned by a counter 
flow through the upper orifice (c). Thus 
it is re-fed into the bearing and forms a 
continuous flow. 

Figure 2 shows a simple form of the 
Warlop bushing. Here the grooves form 
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passages for the lubricant, and cross 
channels permit equalization of pressures. 
Tests indicate that (taking into consid- 
eration that the bearing surface of the 
bushing increases with use) the Warlop 
bushing is practically equivalent to a ball- 
bearing. Engineer Paper-Maker and Brit- 
ish Paper Trade J. 93 (T. 8.) 89 (1937). 





® Advances in Pulp and Paper 
Testing in 1936 

This is a comprehensive review of the 
past year’s progress. It is of interest to 
note however that the 41 references are 
limited to German and American publica- 
tiéns (British, Scandinavian, French, and 
Russian articles are not included). The 
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review covers paper testing (microscopi 
cal, chemical, mechanical and physical), 
and pulp testing (microscopical, chemical, 
physical, and mechanical). Prof. Dr. 
Korn. Papier-Fabr. 35, (Tech. Tl.) 188- 
192 (1937). 


® Differences Between Spruce 
Wood and Spruce Groundwood 


There are marked colloidal and chemical 
differences between spruce wood and me- 
chanical pulp produced therefrom. For 
example, the grinding process reduces the 
hygroscopicity, at least at high humidi- 
ties. The sensitivity of groundwood to 


heat, ozone and sunlight is greater than | 


that of spruce wood shavings. The rapid 
discoloration of groundwood, when illu- 
minated, seems to be due to the removal 
of carbohydrates during grinding. At 
least this is indicated by treatment of 
newsprint with glucose solutions and sub- 
sequent drying. Under these conditions 
the color remains more permanent. There 
is little difference in the action of hot 
water or 1 per cent NaOH on spruce wood 
or spruce groundwood. Carl G. Schwalbe. 
Papier-Fabr, (Fest Auslandsheft) 1937, 
243-7. 


© Concrete May Be Colored 


It is often desirable to produce a 
colored floor surface without resorting 
to special floor tile. Floors of this sort 
usually are not to be subjected to heavy 
abrasive traffic so that such weakness 
as may be introduced by the use of col- 
oring material in the top, or wearing 
course, is not important. Obviously, the 
coloring matter should be confined to 
the top course only. 


Only mineral coloring pigments 
should be used, as other pigments fade 
rapidly and reduce the strength of the 
cement to a marked degree. Mineral 
colors vary in quality and show a tend- 
ency to fade, depending upon their 
quality. The amount of coloring ma- 
terials added should not exceed 5 per 
cent by weight of the cement for heavy 
traffic floors as larger quantities may 
affect the strength of the mortar or con- 
crete to an injurious extent. For light 
foot traffic floors and for ornamental 
borders, 10 per cent may be used and 
will produce deep shades. Different 
shades of color can be secured by vary- 
ing the amount of coloring material or 
by mixing two or more colors. 


Red oxides of iron produce the most 
permanent red tints. Venetian red 
should be avoided, as it tends to run and 
fade. Manganese oxide is probably the 
best material for black, although a high 
grade of lamp blacl or carbon black is 
generally satisfactory. Common lamp 
black should not be used. 

Intensities of shades produced by min- 
eral colors will be slightly increased if 
the materials are mixed for a longer 
time than required for ordinary work. 
It has also been suggested that an appli- 
cation of a solution of magnesium 
fluosilicate or sodium silicate may be 
effective in setting the color in the con- 
crete and checking a tendency of the 
color to fade. 





























| The extra 
STRENGTH 
in the 


UST a moment... how often is heavy. 

thick-walled pipe needed in a paper 
mill? Today’s answer is: Only when pres- 
sures are tremendous or when the material 
passing through the pipe is so highly abrasive 
that service life depends purely on the 
thickness of the pipe wall. In paper mills 
that means very, very seldom. 


There was a time when you were com- 
pelled to use heavy-walled pipe to obtain 
the structural strength, the collapsing strength 
and the bursting strength you required, but 
that time passed into history when Taylor 
Forge pioneered the spiral pipe idea. 


Its strength is in the spiral. The reinforcing 
spiral seam stiffens this light-walled pipe 
from end to end—gives it remarkable collaps- 
ing strength and bursting strength in excess 
of a seamless tube of equal gauge. (Think 
what that means!) 


That is why Taylor Spiral is the paper 
mill’s own pipe. Easiest to install in the first 
place. Easiest to alter when conditions 
change. Least expensive to buy or maintain. 
From the simplest layout to the most elab- 
orate fabrication, Taylor Spiral Pipe and 
Taylor Forge engineers have the answer to 
your requirements. 


TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORES 
General Offices and Works: P.O. Box 485, Chicago 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 
Pittsburgh Office: Gulf Building 


ASK FOR NEW 
CATALOG 36 
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All combining to produce a superior 
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Inquiries with reference to any 
of these patents should be ad- 
dressed to James Atkins, Mun- 
sey Building, Washington, D. C. 


PAPERMAKING PATENTS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


€ 


Compiled by James Atkins, Registered Patent Attorney 





2,079,846—-Machine for the Manufac- 
ture of Paper. Albert Edward Harold 
Fair, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada, 
assignor to Economy Filler Processes, 
Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Application 
March 7, 1934. Serial No. 714,492. In 
Canada June 16, 1933. 2 Claims. (Cl. 
92—40.) In a papermaking machine 
the combination of a flow box, a Four- 
drinier part, means including a lip on the 
flow box for feeding fibre suspension on 
to the Fourdrinier part, the fibre sus- 
pension being fed below said lip, a series 
of nozzles adapted to spray a filler sus- 
pension on said lip whereby to flow 
therefrom on to the fibre suspension. 


2,079,993—Process of Treating Paper. 
Thomas Hans, Chicago, Ill. No drawing. 
Application January 11, 1934. Serial No. 
706,289. Renewed September 24, 1936. 
7 Claims. (Cl. 91—68.) The method of 
treating paper to render it water repel- 
lent comprising thoroughly mixing to- 
gether thirty parts by weight of a cellu- 
lose pulp paper stock, forty-five parts 
caustic soda, three hundred parts water 
and ninety parts of a vegetable oil se- 
lected from the group consisting of dry- 
ing, semi-drying and non-drying oils, 
cooling and thoroughly mixing thirty 
parts of carbon bisulphide, letting stand 
until all fibers of paper pulp disappear, 
adding sufficient water forming a com- 
plete viscose and coating therewith paper 
to be treated. 


2,080,362—Manufacture of Paper. Lu- 
ther B. Rogers, Methuen, Mass., as- 
signor to Champion-International Com- 
pany, Lawrence, Mass., a corporation of 
Massachusetts. Application January 25, 
1935. Serial No. 3,531. 8 Claims. (Cl. 
91—70.) The method of manufacturing 
paper which comprises coating a web of 
paper, drying said coated web at high 
speed, testing said web by determining 
the normal insulating value thereof at 
its optimum moisture content, after it 
has been dried, and then calendering 
said web while at its determined opti- 
mum moisture content. 


2,079,780—Washable Paper. Robert A. 
Voet, Oak Park, IIl., assignor to United 
Wall Paper Factories, Inc., Jersey City, 
N. J., a corporation of Delaware. No 
drawing. Application July 27, 1934. 
Serial No. 737,207. 2 Claims. (Cl. 91— 
67.9.) A method of preparing an article 
of the class described, comprising treat- 
ing a paper web with a coating contain- 
ing solubilized casein as a potentially 
water resistant binder, at least partially 
drying the paper web, printing upon 
said web with an ink also containing a 
potentially water resistant casein binder, 
and treating said web to fix said binders 
and render the surface of the paper wa- 
ter resistant by means of a solution of 
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a formic acid salt of a member of the 
group consisting of alkali and alkaline 
earth metals, ammonium and aluminum, 
said solution having been adjusted to a 
pH value between the approximate 
limits of 4.8 and 5.5. 


2,080,437—-Paper Manufacture. Harold 
Robert Rafton, Andover, Mass., assignor 
to Raffold Process Corporation, a cor- 
poration of Massachusetts. No drawing. 
Application October 15, 1934. Serial No. 
748,423. 26 Claims. (Cl. 92—40.) Ina 
method of manufacturing substantially 
white paper wherein there is employed 
alkaline filler comprising substantially 
water insoluble alkaline earth metal 
compound, that step which comprises 
effecting the precipitation in a paper 
web of substantially white substantially 
water insoluble compound from a web- 
applied solution of a compound of a 
metal selected from the group consisting 


of barium, zine, lead, tin, antimony, bis-° 


muth, titanium and zirconium, there be- 
ing formed in said web in association 
with said precipitated compound by an 
action upon said alkaline filler a com- 
pound of alkaline earth metal radicle of 
said alkaline filler. 


2,081,267—Bleached Cellulosic Product. 
John Campbell and Lancelot O. Rolles- 
ton, Glens Falls, N. Y., assignors to 
International Paper Company, New 
York, N. Y., a corporation of New York. 
No Drawing. Application May 4, 1934. 
Serial No. 723,925. 13 Claims. (Cl. 92—3). 
As a new product a white, non-hydro- 
lyzed pulp having the interior and ex- 
terior surfaces of the fibers bleached at 
least in part at a dry fiber content of 
more than 15% by gaseous chlorine, 
said pulp having a high alpha cellulose 
content and containing less beta cellu- 
lose and more gamma cellulose after 
bleaching than before. 


2,083,273—Production of Waxed Paper. 
Charles H. O’Neil, Nashua, N. H., as- 
signor to Nashua Gummed and Coated 
Paper Company, Nashua, N. H., a cor- 
poration of Massachusetts. Application 
March 22, 1935, Serial No. 12,396. 7 
Claims, (Cl. 91—55). Paper waxing 
mechanism comprising means for apply- 
ing a wax coating to one face only of 
the paper web, a water tank, a roll dip- 
ping therein and means to train the 
paper web over the roll with its waxed 
face outwardly to touch the water and 
serving to maintain it with an arc of 
contact exceeding in extent the sub- 
merged arc of the roll and including the 
latter. 


2,083,294—-Process for Bleaching Pulp. 
Francis J. Cirves, Manistee, Mich. 
Application May 16, 1932, Serial No. 
611,692. 2 Claims. (Cl. 8—2). A 


process of bleaching pulp for the manu- 
facture of paper which comprises thor- 
oughly mixing fibrous pulp with hy- 
drated lime and then injecting free 
liquid chlorine into the mixture of the 
pulp and lime while the mixture is 
being agitated, the quantity of chlorine 
injected being from two to twenty-five 
percent of the weight of the pulp, the 
approximate proportions of chlorine and 
lime being 1 to 1.5 se that an alkaline 
condition will be maintained during the 
bleaching action. 


2,083,341—Tube Roll Mechanism for 
Paper Making Machines. William C. 
Nash, Neenah, Wis., assignor of one- 
fifth to Mary Jones, Neenah, Wis.; one- 
fifth to William M. Nash, Chicago, IIL; 
one-fifth to Roy A. Nash, New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; and one-fifth to Marie Duvall 
Nash, Neenah, Wis. Application Novem- 
ber 13, 1935, Serial No. 49,469. 2 
Claims. (Cl. 92—44). In combination, a 
paper making machine comprising a 
frame, an endlessly moving paper form- 
ing screen carried by said frame, a 
plurality of rotatable tube rolls over 
which said screen moves and upon 
which said screen is supported, a con- 
veyor for moving said tube rolls later- 
ally in a plane parallel to the plane of 
motion of said screen, said frame being 
provided with a channel opening to- 
wards, and on each side of said con- 
veyor, said channels paralleling the path 
of travel of said screen, a bearing 
carried at each end of each of said tube 
rolls adapted to travel in said channels 
whereby movement of said tube rolls at 
right-angles to said channel is limited. 


2,083,342—Translating Paper Machine 
Tube Roll. William C. Nash, Neenah, 
Wis., assignor of one-fifth to Mary 
Jones, Neenah, Wis.; one-fifth to Wil- 
liam M. Nash, Chicago, Ill.; one-fifth 
to Roy A. Nash, New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
and one-fifth to Marie Duvall Nash, 
Neenah, Wis. Application July 11, 1936, 
Serial No. 90,115. 4 Claims. (Cl. 92— 
44). In combination, a paper making 
machine comprising a frame, an end- 
lessly moving paper-forming screen 
carried by said frame, a plurality of 
rotatable tube rolls over which said 
screen moves and upon which said 
screen is supported, a sprocket chain 
conveyor for moving said tube rolls 
laterally in a plane parallel to the plane 
of motion of said screen, said tube rolls 
being journalled in the links of said 
chain, the axes of said tube rolls being 
in a plane substantially coincident with 
the plane of the axes of the pintle pins 
of said chains, said frame being pro- 
vided with a channel opening towards, 
and on each side of said conveyor, said 
channels paralleling a portion of the 
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FOR RESURFACING 
CARTER SURFACER SUCTION BOX COVERS 


inexpensive means of leveling and smoothing 
suction box covers. 


The high speed, 3 H.P. Surfacer, when sup- 
ported on two arms and two saddles as shown, 
is moved lengthwise and crosswise, without 
effort, as the motor and attachment do a per- 
fect job of leveling and smoothing the cover. 
Up and down adjustments to 1/100th of an 
inch insure material saving cuts, and abso- 
lute accuracy. 


Furnished with a Cutter Head Attachment 
for wood covers or a Grinding Attachment 
for Bakelite covers. 


OTHER CARTER MACHINES 
FOR PAPER MILLS 

















We also make equipment for dressing Jordan 
Mill Plugs and grinding Chipper Knives. 







Full information sent promptly on request. 


Carter Equipment includes the router only. THE R. L. CARTER DIVISION 
THE STANLEY WORKS 
C A R T & a T Oo Oo L S New Britain, Conn., U. S. A. 













USE YOUR UNIT HEATERS 


PITTSBURGH PIPING | FOR Humidification- 


FABRICATED 
Stainless 
aia 


HG RID 
HUMIDIFIER 


"= i Can be attached either in 
| front or behind the unit heater. 
To install, no air lines or extra 
piping other than small pipes 
‘or humidifier are necessary. 





FITTINGS 





May be operated with the unit heater or 
as an individual unit. It operates at tem- 
peratures higher than room atmosphere. 
May be installed at minimum expense. For 
— finishing rooms and storage ware- 
ouses, investigate this equipment now. 


Write for your copy of “The Stainless 
Fabricator" for news and engineering 
data on alloy fabricating. 








PITTSBURGH PIPING & ee hae 


43rd STREET AND AY 


WAUSAU ~ WISCONSIN. 
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path of travel of said screen, a bearing 
earried at each end of each of said tube 
rolls adapted to travel in said channels 
whereby movement of said tube rolls 
at right-angles to said channels is 
limited. 


2,083,418—Sampling Tool for Pulp or 
the Like. Arthur B. Andrews, Auburn, 
Maine. Application December 11, 1933, 
Serial No. 701,859. 2 Claims. (Cl. 83— 
15). A tool for cutting and withdraw- 
ing as a plug or core a sample from a 
bale of material under compression, 
comprising a rotatable shank having a 
head provided with an axial bore, a 
worm fixed in said bore and constituting 
both a guide and a feed element as the 
tool is penetrated into the material and 
a retainer for the cut plug or core when 
the tool is withdrawn from the material, 
said head being offset laterally to pro- 
vide a cutter-carrying arm and said arm 
and head having a transverse bore inter- 
secting and extending beyond said first- 
named bore to the opposite side of said 
head, the outer face of said arm being 
formed as an extended cutter seat dis- 
posed parallel to the axis of rotation of 
said shank, a cutter mounted in said 
seat and consisting of a straight blade 
having its rear end clamped in said 
seat and said blade traveling through 
a path of revolution having the worm 
as a center when the shank is rotated, 
and a rotatable clamping element in- 
sertible through said transverse bore 
and reactive against said cutter for 
clamping said cutter in said seat. 


2,083,441—Lacquer Coated Sheet Ma- 
terial and Method of Making the Same. 
Frederick H. Frost, Westbrook, Maine, 
assignor to S. D. Warren Company, 
Boston, Mass., a corporation of Massa- 
chusetts. No Drawing. Application 
February 6, 1936, Serial No. 62,713. 
11 Claims. (Cl. 91—68). A process 
comprising applying to paper a slack- 
sized mineral coating, drying said coat- 
ing, calendering, and applying a top 
coating of lacquer. 


2,083,818—Cylinder Paper Machine and 
Method of Making Paper. Ear] L. Berry, 
Beloit, Wis., assignor to Beloit Iron 
Works, Beloit, Wis., a corporation of 
Wisconsin. Application May 3, 1935, 
Serial No. 19,591. 14 Claims. (Cl. 92 
—38). A paper machine comprising a 
fibrous web forming part, a pick up felt 
for receiving the fibrous web from the 
forming part, a suction roll positioned 
immediately after the forming part, a 
press roll cooperating therewith, means 
for training the pick up felt and web 
thereon over the suction area of the 
suction roll and through the nip of the 
suction roll and press roll, additional 
press rolls adjacent said suction roll and 
means for removing the web from the 
pick up felt immediately after the web 
passes through said last press rolls 
before the web reabsorbs moisture from 
the felt. 


2,083,819—Cylinder Paper Machine and 
Process of Making Paper. Earl E. Berry, 
Beloit, Wis., assignor to Beloit Iron 


Works, Beloit, Wis., a corporation of 
Application June 12, 1935, 


Wisconsin. 
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Serial No. 26,181. 19 Claims. (Cl. 92— 
43). A cylinder type paper machine hav- 
ing cylinder molds rotating in a direc- 
tion toward the drier section of the 
machine, a pick up felt for receiving 
fibrous webs from the cylinder molds, 
a suction drum spaced from the cylin- 
der molds, a press roll cooperating 
therewith, means for training the pick 
up felt with the web thereon over the 
suction area of the suction roll and 
through the nip of the suction roll and 
press roll, a top felt for covering the 
web as it passes through said nip 
means for reversing the direction of 
said top felt, means adjacent said suc 
tion drum for removing the web from 
the pick up felt and directing it on top 
of the top felt whereby the surface of 
the web which contacts the pick up felt 
is exposed and means for removing 
further quantities of water from the 
web. 


2,083,884—-Wastepaper De-Inking and 
De-Fibering Process and Apparatus. Har- 
old Donald Wells, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Application September 24, 1932, Serial 
No. 634,748. 26 Claims. (Cl. 92—20). 
A process of de-fibering and de-inking 
waste papers, comprising the steps of 
submerging and pulping the papers in a 
detergent solution to continuously form 
a thin fluid, continuously discharging 
a stream of this fluid from the solution 
container and screening it before dis- 
charge to leave all screen rejections in 
said container for further pulping, add- 
ing detergent solution to said container 
as needed to maintain the consistency 
of the discharging stream of fluid, con- 
tinuously subjecting the pulp in the 
flowing stream to a myriad of pressure- 
rolling operations to hydrate and de-fiber 
the same and reduce dirt and ink in the 
stream to fine particles, and continuous- 
ly removing dirt and ink particles and 
detergent from the flowing stream. 


2,086,067—-Screen Plate for Paper 
Making Machines. Ralph E. Cleveland, 
Waterbury, Conn. Application August 22, 
1935, Serial No. 37,293. 6 Claims. (CI. 
92—31.) A screen plate for paper 
manufacture comprising a plate having 
successively arranged sets of parallel 
grooves with intervening ribs at its 
underside, and successively arranged sets 
of parallel slots in its upper or face side, 
at least two of which slots open into 
each of the said grooves, the said sets 
of grooves meeting at their adjacent ends 
at a point above the lower surface of 
the plate, said plate being coated with 
chromium. A chromium plated screen plate 
for paper manufacture comprising a plate 
having an upper or face side and a lower 
or discharge side, successively arranged 
sets of juxtaposed parallel slots in its 
upper side, the slots in each set being 
aligned with the slots of adjacent sets, 
correspondingly arranged sets of juxta- 
posed parallel grooves in its lower side, 
said grooves being parallel to and 
communicating with said slots, the 
individual grooves in each set being out 
of alignment with and being staggered 
with respect to the opposed grooves of 
the adjacent sets. 





THIS IS THE CATALOG 
YOU'VE ALWAYS NEEDED 
ON LIGHT-WEIGHT PIPE! 





Here is comprehensive information 
on Lockseam Spiralweld Pipe that 
will definitely help you in the opera- 
tion of your mill. 


The new Naylor Catalog No. 37 pre- 
sents details of construction graphi- 
cally illustrated to point out maxi- 
mum benefits to you in the use of 
this extraordinary light-weight pipe. 
No other light-weight pipe on the 
market offers the same strength, the 
same flexibility, the same safety and 
stamina built into Naylor Pipe 
through Naylor's exclusive Lockseam 
Spiralweld Structure. 


These features and others simplify 
your piping problems and insure 
material economies in performance 
cost. That's why paper mills prefer 
and specify Naylor Pipe. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY 


NAYLOR 


PIPE COMPANY 


1230 East 92nd Street 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 














2 plus 2=4 


Simple arithmetic 


Another easy problem to solve is that 
of choosing the correct felting. The 
answer, as proved by comparative tests 
in many mills, is Orr. 

Reasons for that answer are two-fold. 
Orr has a complete line of highest qual- 
ity felting. Orr has the ability to grasp 
your water extraction problem and 


select the particular felt required to 
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solve it. 


Consider these facts when felting costs 
become a thorn in your side. The Orr 
representative will be glad to offer his 
assistance. 


THE ORR FELT AND BLANKET CO. 


PIQUA, OHIO 











SAFE CLEANING 


saves felts 


T is no great trick to get most felts clean. But 
Oakite cleaning goes much further. It not only 
removes every bit of slime, sizing and dirt . . 
and does this thoroughly, quickly and at low-cost 
. but it guards felt life. 








An Oakite-cleaned felt lasts longer . . . its ten- 
sile strength is unimpaired. It works better be- 
cause it is softer, more absorbent. 


Write us for full information. No obligation. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 16 Thames St. NEW YORK 


Branch Offices and Representatives in Ali Principal Cities of the U. S. 


OAKITE 


FECIALI STR 


AL CLEANING 


MATERIALS METHODS 
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New York, September 1, 1937. 


HILE at this writing the sum- 
mer iull in the paper market 
continues, there are indications 


that the customary autumn stimulation 
of demand and expansion of activity in 
the industry are on the way. With the 
vacation season now at its height and 
numerous mill officials absent from their 
offices, there is a minimum of effort be- 
ing expended to drum up business, and a 
generally waiting policy is noted, prob- 
ably to last until after the Labor Day 
holidays and the unofficial ending of 
summer. 

Meantime, paper and board mills in a 
majority of cases are managing to keep 
fairly busy. Many of them are well pro- 
vided with contracts which absorb the 
bulk of their production, and there is the 
usual current demand which, as respects 
most classes of paper and board, seems 
to be running a bit better than normal 
or at least better in comparison with the 
last several years at this time. Opinion 
within the industry is that excellent 
business lies immediately ahead. There 
are plenty of signs that demand for pa- 
per and board will increase appreciably 
during the late months of the year, and 
paper manufacturers, converters and job- 
bers express confidence these signs will 
materialize once the usual fall improve- 
ment in manufacturing and trade sets in. 

The technical situation of the industry 
is sound. There is eagerness displayed in 
some quarters for business, yet little or 
no disposition to reduce prices to any 
substantial degree to secure the orders 
desired. Raw materials are holding up 
to comparatively high price levels, and 
in addition labor and other costs are 
tending upward to such an extent that 
manufacturers are cautious indeed in con- 
sidering any lower prices on their prod- 
uct, either for prompt or future delivery. 
The result is that mill quotations are 
well maintained, with seemingly every 
probability that if price revisions are 
made they will be in a higher diree- 
tion. 

Production figures continue highly fa- 
vorable. A new high record of newsprint 
output was established by United States 
and Canadian mills in July, the third 
consecutive month to set a new peak. 
The new mark was largely due to the 
continued rise in Canadian production, 
which inereased 39,902 tons or 14.5 per 
eent during the month over the same 
month a year ago. The United States 
and Newfoundland mills also had larger 
output in July than last year, but United 
States production continues far below the 
record for this country, according to sta- 
tistics reported by the News Print Serv- 
ice Bureau. 

Canadian mills during July produced 
314,529 tons of newsprint, compared with 
274,627 tons in the same 1936 month, 
while United States output was 78,205 
tons, against 73,361 tons a year ago, the 
latter representing an increase of 6.6 per 
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cent. The total for both countries was 
392,734 tons, contrasted with 347,988 
tons, a rise of 44,746 tons or 12.9 per 
cent. Total North American production 
in July reached 422,827 tons, against 
377,234 tons last year, a gain of 45,593 
tons or 12.1 per cent. 

For the first seven months of the eur- 
rent year, Canadian mills produced 
2,097,312 tons of newsprint, compared 
with 1,763,890 tons in the similar time of 
1936, an increase of 333,422 tons or 18.9 
per cent. United States output in the 
same period was 549,003 tons, against 
533,500 tons, a rise of 15,503 tons or 2.9 
per cent. The total for both countries 
was 2,646,315 tons, contrasted with 
2,297,390 tons a year ago, a gain of 
348,925 tons or 15.2 per cent. The entire 
North American output was 2,853,859 
tons for the seven months, against 
2,481,245 tons, or 372,614 tons or 15 per 
cent up this year. 

Shipments of newsprint from Cana- 
dian mills were 301,850 tons and from 
United States mills 79,759 tons in July. 
Stocks at mills at the end of July 
amounted to 93,083 tons in both coun- 
tries, compared with 81,958 tons a month 
previously and 75,430 tons at the end of 
July, 1936. 

To soften the effect of the $7.50 a ton 
impending price rise in newsprint, pub- 
lishers in the United States are reported 
to be accumulating tremendous stocks of 
paper, and by the first of the year they 
will probably have more newsprint on 
hand than ever before. Up to the end of 
July, 397,220 tons had been accumulated 
by 430 newspapers, which was equal to 
54 days’ supply. At the end of August, 
in 1924, the papers had 56 days’ supply, 
but not since then have stocks risen as 
high as the present level. The publishers 
have been taking their equal monthly 
quotas under their contracts, and with 
advertising volume slipping back to the 
1936 level against earlier increases over 
last year’s total, stocks have been build- 
ing up fairly rapidly. In March, at the 
time the International Paper Company 
announced the price rise to $50 a ton for 
the first half of 1938, stocks were only 
303,944 tons, or 34 days’ supply. At the 
end of June stocks were equal to 41 days’ 
supply, the big bulge coming during July, 
a month of low consumption. August 
also should have witnessed a big jump 
in stocks, and September should continue 
the uptrend. 

Production of paperboard in the 
United States in June amounted to 
363,390 net tons, comparing with 408,497 
tons in the preceding month and 288,682 
tons in the same 1936 month, according 
to the monthly summary issued by the 
U. S. Census Bureau. Board output 





reached an aggregate of 2,358,154 tons 
in the first half of the present year, con- 
trasted with 1,701,682 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1936, and 1,569,645 
tons in 1935. Board mills produced at 
80.2 per cent of their rated capacity in 
June last, against 90.7 per cept in May 
this year and 70.5 per cent in June last 
year. During the first half of this year, 
production was at an average of 87.9 
per cent of capacity, compared with 69.0 
per cent a year ago and 65.7 per cent 
two years ago in the same time. 

Board manufacturers received new or- 
ders calling for a total of 315,787 tons 
of their product in June, against 356,687 
tons in the month before and 290,098 
tons in June, 1936. Six months’ orders 
this year were for 2,324,700 tons, con- 
trasted with 1,713,532 tons in the similar 
period of last year, and 1,558,470 tons 
in the first half of 1935. Unfilled orders 
held by board mills at the end of June 
last called for 100,785 tons, against 
154,379 tons a month previously and 
96,402 tons on the same date a year ago. 

Shipments of prepared roofing from 
producing plants in the United States in 
June totaled 2,280,366 squares, against 
2,516,861 squares in the month preceding 
and 2,361,232 squares in June, 1936, mak- 
ing aggregate shipments during the first 
half of 1937 of 15,524,176 squares, a gain 
of 7.5 per cent over the 14,447,571 
squares shipped in the corresponding time 
of 1936, and an increase of 29.8 per cent 
over 11,961,929 squares in the first six 
months of 1935. 


¢¢ 
® Social Security Act 
Amendment 


Article 401 of Regulations 91, approved 
November 9, 1936, relating to the em- 
ployees’ tax and the employers’ tax under 
Title VIII of the Social Security Act, is 
amended to read as follows : 

Monthly tax returns—Every employer 
(see article 4) shall make a monthly tax 
return, in triplicate, on Form SS-1 for each 
calendar month beginning with January, 
1937. See, however, article 404, relating 
to final returns. 

This Treasury Decision is prescribed 
pursuant to the provisions of section 
1102(a) of the Revenue Act of 1926 and 
section 808 of the Social Security Act. 


@ AFTER twenty-seven years with the 
Munising Paper Co., Munising, Mich., 
Fred J. Baldwin, sales manager, has re- 
tired. He began work as traffic manager 
in 1910 and shortly after was made pur- 
chasing manager. In 1931 he became 
sales manager in addition to his other 
work. 
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GOOD WILL is the 
one and only asset 
that competition 
cannot undersell 
or destroy. 


Marshall Field 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 
PARCHMENT—KALAMAZOO — MICHIGAN 
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The paper industry knows that our 
Felts are outstanding for their stand- 
ard, uniform quality and dependabil- 
ity... . These Felts are long-wearing 
and they assure paper made with the 
finest finish. . . . They are woven to 
permit machine operation at top 








Insist on this trade- 
mark when buy- 





speed at all times. 
We are at your service always— 
ing Felts just address 


The Waterbury Felt Co. 


SKANEATELES FALLS, N. Y. 














Cut your power costs, 


seeure maximum service 
with the aid of this book 


How much has your plant invested in mechanical 
power transmission equipment? How much does power 
transmission cost you annually? Here is a handbook 
bringing you in concise, usable form definite informa- 
tion on every phase of the proper selection and efficient 
use of power transmission equipment. 


Meehanieail Power 


Transmission Handbook 
By WILLIAM STANIAR 


Mechanical Power Engineer 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


488 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $5.00 


The recommendations given in this book for the selec- 
tion, use and installation of transmission appurtenances 
are based on the author’s twenty years’ experience in 
this field of engineering. The book tells the superin- 
tendent, plant engineer, designer, millwright and 
mechanic exactly what they want to know when con- 
fronted with everyday problems of transmitting power 
mechanically. It covers latest developments in this 
field—including all methods—and explains how, when 
and where to use them so that economy of operation 
and efficient transmission result. 


Distributed by 


The PAPER INDUSTRY 


333 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Domestic RAW MATERIALS 





* Papermaking Rags 

The lowest class of papermaking rags, 
or roofing stock, provides the market 
feature at present. As is so often the case 
as the autumn draws on, roofing rags are 
trending upward in value under improved 
demand from consuming mills, though a 
peculiarity in the situation currently is 
that practically all the advancement that 
has been scored has been in domestic roof- 
ing stock. Felt manufacturers are still 
refraining from purchases of imported 
rags while enabled to secure domestic sup- 
plies at considerably cheaper costs. How- 
ever, with the latter gradually creeping 
up in price to where they are approaching 
prevailing levels quoted on foreign stock, 
it seems likely that buyers may switch 
from domestic to imported rags at any 
time. 

Prices of domestic roofing rags in the 
East have climbed some $6 or $7 per ton 
within the month. New York dealers re- 
port sales to roofing felt mills at 1.75 cents 
per pound f.o.b. shipping points for No. 1 
domestic roofing stock, and 1.50 cents for 
No. 2 domestic. It is possible that these 
figures have been exceeded in exceptional 
instances. The market tone is firm; there 
is every indication that available supplies 
are light, and sellers are cautious about 
booking orders, especially when tonnage 
lots are concerned because of apprehen- 
sion over not being able to fill their com- 
mitments before the market might rise 
further. 

Meantime, foreign dark colored cottons, 
which correspond with No. 2 domestic 
roofing rags, are quoted at 1.85 or 1.90 
cents a pound ex dock New York, and im- 
porters assert it is difficult for them to 
buy abroad to cover sales to mills at this 
price level. Foreign linsey garments are 
on a price basis of 2.15 to 2.25 cents a 
pound ex dock American Atlantic ports. 
Dealers in Europe are said to be giving 
seant attention to the American market 
for the reason they have a ready outlet 
for all the roofing rags they have to sell 
within their own boundaries or in adja- 
cent countries, and evidently at better 
values than they are enabled to obtain 
from the United States. 

Otherwise, demand for papermaking 
rags continues restricted. Fine paper mills 
are buying in small volume to satisfy 
prompt wants, and the export movement 
has slowed down perceptibly. However, 
dealers consider this a seasonal condition, 
and anticipate a revival of purchasing on 
the part of consumers in the next few 
weeks, meanwhile exerting little pressure 
to effect sales other than of course at 
prices which they regard rags as worth 
under present circumstances and which 
they readily admit are hard to secure. 

New cotton and linen cuttings are mov- 
ing in a routine way at a price trend in 
favor, 6f those on the buying side. New 
York dealers ask 8.50 cents or thereabouts 
f.o.b. that city for No. 1 white shirt cut- 
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ting, 3.50 cents or higher for fancy shirt 
cuttings, 9 cents for unbleached muslins, 
7 cents for light flannelettes, 6.75 cents for 
light silesias, 7.50 cents for blue overall 
or cheviot cuttings, 8.50 cents for bleached 
eanton flannels, 4.50 cents for black 
silesias, 2.75 cents for washables, 12 cents 
for new white linens and 11 cents for 
grey linens. 

Old No. 1 white cottons rule quotably 
firm at around 4 cents per pound at ship- 
ping points, while repacked thirds and 
blues are quoted at 2 cents and twos and 
blues at 2.25 cents f.o.b. dealers’ points. 


® Old Paper 


The market for waste paper has quieted 
to some extent following a brisk period 
during August, but prices are maintained 
and display a firm undertone, based on a 
situation where from all indications de- 
mand is running neck and neck with the 
offered supply. Prices in the East have 
moved upward fairly sharply, to exceed 
market levels in the Middle West by an 
unusually wide margin, particularly as 
concerns the low or bulky grades. New 
York dealers report sales of No. 1 mixed 
paper to board and other consuming mills 
at 45 cents per hundred pounds f.o.b. that 
city, folded newspapers at 55 and 57% 
cents, and old corrugated boxes at 75 cents 
a hundred pounds. In the West, prices 
prevailing at this writing are 35 cents on 
No. 1 mixed, 45 cents on folded news and 
57% cents on old corrugated. 

High grades are being absorbed in a 
steady manner and in fair tonnage. No. 1 
hard white envelope cuttings have moved 
up in price to where eastern dealers now 
demand 3.20 or 3.25 cents a pound f.o.b. 
shipping points as about a minimum, while 
No. 1 hard white shavings are quoted at 
2.60 to 2.90 cents per pound, according to 
quality, and No. 1 soft white shavings at 
2.25 cents for ordinary packing and 2.75 
eents for one-cut grade. Book stock has 
advanced to 1.10 cents a pound at shipping 
points for No. 1 heavy magazines, old kraft 
is bringing 1.60 cents a pound, white ledg- 
ers 1.80 cents and colored ledgers 1.60 
cents. 

Dealers, expecting larger mill demand 
in the fall and noting a decided falling 
off in incoming supplies recently, are pro- 
ceeding carefully in booking orders gen- 
erally refusing to sell other than material 
they have available for immediate ship- 
ment. In view of the strong wood pulp 
position, the feeling in the trade is that 
waste paper will enjoy an excellent de- 
mand and command relatively high prices 
over the balance of the year. 


* Rope and Bagging 

There is little demand of consequence 
from paper mills for old rope and bagging. 
Both of these materials are in a quiet 
market position. Apparently consumers 
have accumulated stocks sufficient to tide 
them over a time, and are engaging in lim- 





ited purchasing at present. Old rope has 
eased a bit more in price to a quotable 
basis of 4.25 cents per pound f.o.b. ship- 
ping points for No. 1 domestic manila 
rope, and dealers report orders difficult to 
get at this level. Importers ask about this 
same price, or slightly less, for No. 1 for- 
eign old rope, ex dock American Atlantic 
ports. Bagging is nominally 1.85 cents or 
higher per pound at shipping points for 
No. 1 serap of domestic origin, and 2.15 
cents upwards for No. 1 foreign scrap 
bagging, ex dock. Roofing bagging is ad- 
vancing in price and is about 1.25 cents a 
pound at dealers’ points for domestic 
packing. 


* Pulpwood 

Pulpwood prices are firm of tone and 
fully maintained; in fact, the tendency 
continues upward. Supplies are moving 
steadily against contracts and there is a 
fair open-market demand reported. 


¢ Mechanical Pulp 


Ample water in mill streams has aided 
numerous pu!p grinders and enabled them 
to keep out of the outside market as buy- 
ers, with the result there is not much 
activity in mechanical wood pulp. Never- 
theless the price tone is firm, and quota- 
tions are well maintained. Domestic and 
Canadian producers continue to quote on 
a basis of around $37.50 per short ton 
delivered consuming points in northern 
United States for prime moist ground- 
wood. Scandinavian producers are adher- 
ing to firm quotations also, and the prices 
they ask are well enough above a parity 
with those named on domestic and 
Canadian pulp to eause consumers to look 
mainly to sources of supply on this side 
of the Atlantic to fill present needs. 


¢ Chemical Pulp 

There is limited activity in domestic 
chemical pulp for the reason that manu- 
facturers have little or no tonnage to offer 
for sale, except of course to contract cus- 
tomers. The tone of the market is strong, 
and it seems a foregone conclusion that 
contract prices on sulphite, unbleached 
and bleached, will be advanced for final 
quarter deliveries. Producers are making 
shipments reguarly against contracts, and 
such small lots of domestic pulp as find 
their way into the open market are bring- 
ing prices in line with prevailing imported 
pulp levels. Some southern kraft pulp is 
said to have been sold at 2.75 cents a 
pound delivered consuming centers. North- 
ern prime kraft is quoted at 3.25 to 3.50 
cents f.o.b. pulp mills, 


* Chemicals 

Caustic soda is quotably firm at 2.10 
cents upwards per pound for ‘the solid 
product, at works. Soda ash is in good 
demand and steady in price at 1.05 cents 
a pound, in bags f.o.b. works. 
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with the WARREN 


Centrifugal 
MACHINE CHEST PUMP 


If you want a machine chest pump that | 
will stay on the job—and at the same time keep | 
steam and repair costs down to rock-bottom, con- 
sider the advantages of the Warren Centrifugal de- | 


signed for this service. 








VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMISSIONS 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRICAL CONTROLS 


One of several large Lewellen Transmissions in an 
Ohio paper mill. This one drives a coating machine. 
High quality and quantity production today requires 
extreme accuracy of variable speed control. That is 
why Lewellen is being adopted by more paper con- 
verters, textile mills, bakeries, and general industries, 
for conveyors and all other synchronized operations. 
Lewellen Transmissions and automatic controls can 
be depended upon for accuracy and high efficiency. 


LEWELLEN MFG. CO. 


COLUMBUS, IND. 


| 
| 






























Initial cost is low. Delivery is smooth—steady— | 
constant regardless of stock level in the chest. Dis- | 
charge valve is easily throttled, or closed without ex- | 
cessive pressure on pump and discharge line. Com- | 
pact, quiet in operation, this pump has the dis- 
tinctive Warren self-cleaning, non-clogging impeller | 
that prevents shutdowns due to binding. 














” MEMO: 


WRITE KALAMAZOO TODAY 


Our new bulletin tells the whole story. Let us send you a copy. RE: 








The Warren centrifugal installed at Tileston and Hollingsworth 
during «a 24-hour test run maintained stuff box level constant to 
within @ small fraction of an inch while head in chest varied from 
0 to 8 feet. 


WARREN 


PUMPS | GLAZED TILE STOCK TANKS 





Above: Part of glazed tile stock tank equipment for K. V. P.’s 
newest machine. Over thirty tile tanks in this one mill. 





Cleaner, stronger, permanent, and more economical — 
Kalamazoo glazed tile tanks are helping 98 mills do a bet- 
| ter production job at a lower cost. Write for new brochure. 


KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


WARREN. MA 
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IMPORTS 


® Paper 

Foreign trade of the United States in 
paper and paper manufacturers scored 
sharp inereases during the first half of 
1937 as compared with the correspond- 
ing period last year. According to pre- 
liminary figures released by the U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, imports of 
paper and paper manufactures into this 
country during the six months’ period, 
January to June inclusive, of the current 
year were valued at $64,056,936, a gain of 
26.4 per cent over the first half of 1936. 
Newsprint paper as usual accounted for 
nearly 90 per cent of these imports and 
was chiefly responsible for the rise in the 
value of the total receipts. Importations 
of this class of paper this year to the 
end of June totaled 1,546,595 tons, an in- 
erease of 21.5 per cent over a year ago. 
Owing to higher prices in effect since 
the first of the year, the value of news- 
print imports, $56,853,342, showed a rise 
of 28.3 per cent above the similar 1936 
period. 

Other paper imports had an aggregate 
value of $7,203,594 in the six months, an 
increase of 13.5 per cent over 1936. In- 
ereases occurred chiefly in imports of 
printings other than newsprint, grease- 
proof and waterproof papers, miscel- 
laneous wrappings, uncoated tissues, 
boards and cigarette papers. Imports of 
kraft papers again rose in June but not 
sufficiently to bring the six months’ total 
up to the same level for the first six 
months of last year. Imports of kraft 
papers amounting to 10,363 tons were 
15.7 per cent under the amount recorded 
for the first half of 1936. 


® Paper Stock 

Imports of nearly all classes of paper 
base stocks were higher during the first 
six months of the current year. Pulp- 
wood receipts showed a rise in volume of 
35 per cent and in value of 45 per cent. 
Wood pulp receipts registered a gain in 
aggregate volume of 14 per cent. The 
heaviest increase in pulp imports occured 
in unbleached sulphite, the tonnage of 
which was 26 per cent higher than last 
year. Increases of approximately 10 per 
cent were recorded in imports of bleached 
sulphite and bleached sulphate. Imports 
of unbleached kraft pulp, on the other 
hand, were only 2 per cent higher than 
in 1936. In the waste group, imports of 
rags for papermaking declined by 6 per 
cent, a reduction about offset by an in- 
erease of 19 per cent in imports of mis- 
cellaneous paper stock. 

Total imports of paper base stocks 
during the six months ended June 30 last 
were valued at $54,526,544, comprising 


MARKETS 


538,341 cords of pulpwood valued at 
$3,996,231; 1,165,782 tons of wood pulp 
valued at $46,156,081, and 108,912 tons 
of rags and other paper stock of a value 
of $4,374,232. Comparative imports dur- 
ing the first half of 1936 were valued at 
$43,764,336, comprising 397,817 cords of 
pulpwood of a value of $2,817,450; 
1,023,585 tons of wood pulp valued at 
$37,475,562, and 107,992 tons of paper 
stock valued at $3,471,324. 


* Wood Pulp 


It is generally agreed that the market 
for imported wood pulp is quiet yet nev- 
ertheless very firm of tone. Most paper 
manufacturers are refraining from mak- 
ing further purchases while apparently 
having, in a majority of cases, their re- 
quirements provided for over a time, and 
waiting for additional needs to develop 
before seeking to augment their stocks 
or forward commitments. Despite the 
slow condition of the market, there is 
very little pulp on offer; in fact, there 
is every indication that buyers are still 
very much on the defensive for the rea- 
son that producers of pulp—practically 
completely outsold for a considerable pe- 
riod and therefore having little or no 
pulp to sell—are not looking for orders. 
Chemical pulp of every class is virtually 
unobtainable from first hands for the re- 
mainder of this year, and most European 
mills are sold up for 1938 and many con- 
tracted well into 1939. Moreover, those 
producers in Europe who have pulp to 
offer are provided with so ready a mar- 
ket in nearby countries and at price lev- 
els which in most instances exceed mar- 
ket values prevailing here that they are 
paying limited attention to the American 
market. 

A feature of the situation is that re- 
sale offerings have about disappeared, 
which would indicate that paper and 
board manufacturers who have some sur- 
plus of supply have arrived at the con- 
clusion it is better policy to hold on to 
pulp than to dispose of it in the open 
market, even at perhaps handsome profits 
over what they paid when effecting pur- 
chases some months ago. 

A new high monthly record of wood 
pulp imports into the United States was 
established in June last, when a total of 
240,326 short tons, air dry weight, of 
chemical pulp of a value of $10,136,997 
was imported, according to Commerce 
Department figures. 

Mechanical pulp imports in June to- 
taled 19,713 short tons valued at $401,100, 
contrasted with 21,484 tons valued at 
$453,141 in the month preceding, and 
12,972 tons of a value of $229,790 in 
the same 1936 month. Groundwood im- 
ports during the first half of 1937 
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Import and Export 


reached a total of 110,084 short tons, 
compared with 93,317 tons in the corre- 
sponding time of last year. 


EXPORTS 


The percentage increase in exports of 
paper and paper manufacturers from the 
United States during the first half of the 
eurrent year contrasted with a year ago 
was greater than the rise in imports. 
Exports totaled in value $15,145,696 for 
the initial six months of this year, repre- 
senting a gain of 37 per cent over the 
value of aggregate shipments out of the 
country in the same period of 1936. 
While some of this increase was due to 
the higher average export prices ob- 
tained, the statistics show that with the 
exception of newsprint paper and box- 
boards, the volume of exports of all 
classes were also higher than a year ago. 


In the fine paper group, exports of 
book papers were more than double, ex- 
ports of surface-coated papers higher by 
35 per cent and exports of writing papers 
higher by 31 per cent than for the first 
half of 1936. Exports of cover papers 
and bristols, minor items in this group, 
rose by 48 per cent and 58 per cent, re- 
spectively. In the wrapping paper field, 
exports of greaseproof and waterproof 
papers gained by 25 per ceat, and ex- 
ports of kraft wrappings by 37 per cent 
over a year ago. Shipments of overissue 
newspapers, which go chiefly to the Far 
East where they are used as a substitute 
for wrapping paper, also showed a heavy 
increase, being 53 per cent higher than in 
1936. 


Exports of boxboards this year ran be- 
hind the same period of 1936, a large 
gain in June shipments failing to offset 
earlier losses. A decline of 10.5 per cent 
in the six months’ shipments of box- 
boards was, however, more than offset by 
a rise of 2,000 tons or 36.6 per cent in 
exports of other paperboards. Exports of 
paper boxes and cartons rose by 24 per 
cent. Building products were among the 
items which picked up considerably this 
year, wallboard exports gaining by ap- 
proximately 5 per cent, fiber insulating 
boards by 30.8 per cent and sheathing 
paper by 87 per cent contrasted with 
last year. 


In addition to paper, the United States 
shipped to foreign countries paper base 
stocks to the value of $8,657,735 in the 
first six months of 1937, as against 
$5,461,713 in the corresponding 1936 pe- 
riod. Shipments of rags and other paper- 
making waste also recorded a substantial 
gain over a year ago, exports of the 
former being 74 per cent higher and of the 
latter 167 per cent higher than in 1936. 
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FINISH 47SPEED 
VACATION’S OVER 


NOW that we’re all back from vacations and ready 
to throw production into “high,”’ we better decide 
about felts. 


Use TENAX FELTS, and count on the same satis- 
faction that has been enjoyed by many paper mills 
for many years. 


That settles it: Order TENA X for FINISH, WATER 
REMOVAL, and ENDURANCE. 


*“Non-Users Are The Losers”’ 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 
Newfane, N. Y.° U. 8. A. 
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Bottom 
crosses 
Digester 
neck rings 
Digester bottom sleeves 


YOUR INQUIRIES MISCO “——" 


10” Misco * C” Centricast pipe 


ARE INVITED _ is recommended for 


Digester neck rings - Digester bottom sleeves 
Blow-off valves - Acid valves - Acid pumps 
Digester heads - Bottom crosses + Strainers 
Fittings + Piping and all other equipment ex- 


Misco “C” pump parts Mane Seeing, GE Gems aS tase posed to corrosion by sulphite acids. 


‘ ‘B® MICHIGAN STEEL CASTING COMPANY 


\ i ‘ One of the World’s Pioneer Producers of Chromium-Nickel Alloys 
Heat and Corrosion Resistant Alloys 1992 GUOIN STREET, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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